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Duty and Carriage Paid 
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DARWIN TULIPS 
in splendid Mixture of all shades 


Per 1000 $27.00 Per 100 $2.90 
Only large bulbs supplied 
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Send for Free Catalog 
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Are You a Lover 


of IRIS and 
DELPHINIUMS 


More glorious, more 
beautiful than ever 


From July 15 to September 15 
are the two best planting months; 
don't procrastinate! Order early. 
Our handsomely illustrated Iris 
list in natural ate is now ready 
for free distribution to all inter- 


Beautiful Flowers ested Iris lovers. 


from Seeds 


You must sow them during July and 
August if you want flowering Perennial 
plants next year. Seeds from our 
FAR-FAMED 


BLUE AND WHITE 
DELPHINIUMS 


will be ready August Ist. 
WINNERS wherever shown 
fibbing) 


Our summer catalog listing the choicest 
Flower seeds for fall sowing, BULBS of 
SPANISH, DUTCH AND ENGLISH IRIS: 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, CROCUS and other 
BULBS out in July. FREE to all interested 


PUDOR'S, INC. 


Iris* and Delphinium Specialists 


PRIZE 
{and no 





















HOLLAND | P.O. Box 147 PUYALLUP, WASH. 
i Ee BEES 5 seat a RRMMPEIATE BC 
SAVE IT! 
Just 
The new book by the Published! 


author of THE ROSE 
MANUAL and A YEAR 
IN THE ROSE GARDEN 


A Rose Odyssey 


by J. H. NICOLAS 
LEONARD BARRON, president of the American Rose 


Society, says: “Dr. Nicolas has given us a cameo of 
the great rose creators past and present, and has interpreted 
in a very charming way the contributions to contemporary 
rose progress.” 

This history of the modern rose and the background of 
the European rose world will be enormously valuable to the 
amateur and commercial rose grower alike. A chapter on 
Australia “has been contributed by Dr. J. Horace McFarland, 
President Emeritus of the American Rose Society. 256 pages. 
Illustrated. Indexed. $2.50. 





| Send this coupon to your bookseller, or A DOUBLEDAY, DORAN | 
Outdoor Books, Dept. F, Garden City, N. Y. 


| Gentlemen: Please send me... . copies of A ROSE ODYSSEY by | 
J. H. Nicolas, at $2.50 (] Remittance enclosed, OSend C.0.D 


| Name : ; Bands eae . = ee Pe ee ee eee ee eee | 
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Garden Waste Is Valuable 




















Leaves, vines, weeds, cuttings, etc., are rich in 
plant food. Treat them with ADCO and convert 


them into organic manure. 
body can do it. 


A Dollar's worth of ADCO will make at least 300 
lbs. of rich fertilizer—clean, odorless, free from 
flies and weed seeds. 


Start now. Get a bag of ADCO from your seeds- 
man or garden supply house, or direct from 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 


“Artificial Manure and How to Make It’’—FREE 


And it's easy—any- 


Ask for a copy of 
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THE HARDY CLUSTER— AMARYLLIS (Lycoris squamigera) IN AN OHIO GARDEN 


In the gardens of Mr. Carl H. Krippendorf, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
plants is featured throughout the year. 
on the Colchicum (Giant Autumn Crocus). After the Daffodils are 
mined with the White Rocket. 


plenty of humus. The foliage appears in early Summer and quickly ripens and dies down to be 


naturalized planting of bulbous 
In the Spring, Daffodils; in August, the Lycoris, and later 


finished, the woods are illu- 
Lycoris squamigera may be planted in the Fall in a soil that has 


followed by sudden uprising of the long, sturdy flower stalks 


carrying the pale pink flowers 
shown above 
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F course everyone recognizes, in a 
casual sort of way, that the honeybee is 
a valuable agent in the pollination of 
many plants. Just how valuable is that 
ittle ereature has been the subject of 
a study by Professor Rea of Cornell 
University who offers the following 
caleulations : 

The annual honey crop is close to two 
hundred million pounds with a value at 
wholesale price of not less than fifteen 
million dollars. This honey is harvested 
by five million colonies of bees owned by 
nearly one million beekeepers. Ninety 
per cent of the bees of the country are 
owned by small beekeepers. The part 
played in orchard pollination is fairly 
well understood. Part of the bees for 
orchard pollination are owned by men 
who rent the colonies to the fruit growers. 
Because of the poison connected with 
spraying, the bees are kept away from 
the orchards except during the blossom- 
ing time. It would be found quite un- 
profitable to grow crops in many of the 
orchards without the services of the 
bees. Also, they are indispensable in 
many farm crops including clovers, peas, 
beans, cucumbers, all kinds of melons, 
and many other garden crops. “For its 
service as a pollinating agent, the honey- 
bee is credited with values worth at 
least fifty times that of the annual honey 
erop,” which is to say seven hundred 
and fifty million dollars! Who’d have 
thought it? The estimates are staggering 
enough indeed. Protect the bees! 


Trees As Insect Controls 


A comprehensive campaign te check 
soil erosion and to control insect pests in 
Colorado by planting gullies and waste 
land with trees which will shelter birds 
and other wild life is under way. Most 
birds devour large numbers of insects and 
such plantings will afford cover for these 
natural enemies of many of the destruc- 
tive pests. Windbreaks and shelterbelts 
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ot trees also provide a home for sueh 
birds. Choke Cherries, native Plums, 
Hackberries and Mountain Ash are espe- 
cially recommended by R. E. Ford, exten- 
sion forester for Colorado State College, 
for planting in gullies and on waste areas 
along ditches and in fence corners, be- 
cause they produce berries which attract 
birds. 


Gladiolus Thrips 


If these pests make their presence 
known in your garden, use a spray con- 
taining paris green and brown sugar. 
Spray as soon as the insects appear, and 
repeat at weekly intervals until the flow- 
ers develop, with one ounce of paris 
green, two pounds of brown sugar, and 


three gallons of water. The Gladiolus 
thrip does not survive the Winter out- 


doors in the North, but it does overwinter 
on the corms in storage. Treatment of the 
corms in storage at planting time with 
eyanide, napthalene, or corrosive subli- 
mate have all given good results in the 
eontrol of thrip. Preventative treatment 
before planting, and spraying as soon as 
they appear above ground, should give 
vou plenty of good Gladiolus flowers. 


Plant Firmly 


“If the soil is coarse and lumpy and 
the plant set loosely, air pockets will be 
found around the roots preventing inti- 
mate contact with the soil and preventing 
the intake of water through the roots. 
Such a plant,” says the New York State 
Experiment Station at “might 
nearly as well be suspended in the air.” 
When setting any plant under the ground, 
the importance of re-establishing as 
quickly as possible the movement of 
water within it is the vital factor. If a 
plant cannot get water, it dies. It is for 
this reason that you should take care in 
transplanting to prevent the roots from 
drying out. Shield them from wind and 
sun. Don’t blame the if the 


Geneva, 


nurserv 


July, 1937 


plant tails or is slow in starting, but ask 
yourself, did you really give it a proper 
chanee by getting the roots in 
contact with the water supply? 


proper 


Insect and Disease Control 


Though spraying and dusting are still 
major activities in the garden in control 
of disease and insects, there is another 
side of the case worth more than a pass- 
ing thought, as is pointed out by H. 
Gleason Mattoon, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association. In the 
April issue of Forest Leaves, Mr. Mat- 
toon points out that the terrific campaign 
of insect destruction using up tons and 
tons of poisonous materials, though it 
may be directly beneficial, yet in the long 
run may result in the upset of the bal- 
nature, and argues that the 
destruction of the injurious insect is ¢om- 
pensated by the simultaneous destruction 
of the beneficent 


anee of 


insects. 


The Importance of the Soybean 
Though the soybean may not be held 

in high esteem popularly, it is for all that 

a plant of great importance economieally. 


To begin with, as a erop to be turned 
under for green manure, it has great 
value. But apart from that, this product 
has a multitude of uses in industry. 


Fifty million pounds of soybean oil, says 
the New York State Department of Agri- 
culture, were used in food produets in a 
certain year. The flour goes into maca- 
roni, cakes, and bread; breakfast foods, 
candy, vegetable milk, and even as a sub- 
stitute for coffee, butter and lard are 
some of the additional uses. The soybean is 
used in the manufacturing of automobile 
steering wheels, insulating devices, var- 
nish, enamels, oil-cloth, linoleum, glycer- 
ine, celluloid, soap, and _ insecticides. 
These are just samples of its uses. It is a 
good soil builder, and grows well in other- 
wise unproductive soils. It 
drought. 


resists 
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The Unusual in Roses 


HE time has come, it seems to me, 


to start a revolt against the over- 


done-ness of the Hybrid Tea Roses 


in our American gardens, and, what is 


worse, in our American minds. There are, 


I venture to say, who will read 


these words who do not at all realize that 


many 


there are other garden Roses than the Hy- 
brid Teas and the hardy Climbers, not- 
withstanding the knowledge in the back 
heads that 
June 


there were once cer- 
which gave the 


of many 
tain great Roses 
month its name and upon which its fame 
brides and roses” rested. 
this Jong-maintained 


Tea excitement or 


as a “month of 
that 
burst of Hybrid 
teria is subsiding, and with full reeogni- 
tion of the desirability of keeping it go- 
ing in all good gardens reached by THE 
FLOWER through atten 
tion toward the Rose prosperity obtain- 


Sut now 
hys- 


GROWER proper 
able as clean culture and thorough sani- 
may venture to 
than the 


tation are maintained, I 
call attention to other 
Hvbrid Teas which ought 
(Before 
of July 


Roses 
to come back. 
[ get away from the necessities 
let me insist, reiterate, and even 
continuous — protection 


seold, toward 


dreaded black-spot, easily 
is kept in that 


eured but ean be 


against the 
maintained if it 
black-spot cannot be 
prevented, and that the regular use of 
iny one of the dependable control meth- 


mind 


ods so fully outlined to members of the 
American Rose Society will keep the gar- 
den clean and beautiful, and much of it 
blooming even through July.) 

With this necessary admonitory state- 
ment “off my chest,” I can allow my mind 
with the subject of this 
FLOWER GROWER 
friends to look away for a little while 
the overdone Hybrid Tea Roses 
literally thousands of varieties 


to run along 


month’s paper. | want 
from 
which in 
are in catalogues and gardens. That they 
never 


fragranees, colors 


Pernet-Ducher and his 


include forms, 
dreamed of until 
began the 


continued, | promptly admit, but I insist 


associates work which is vet 
while doing so that the coming in this 
vear of 210 new varieties, of which more 
than ninety per Hybrid Teas 
very closely duplicating previously issued 


cent are 


varieties, gives point to a recommendation 
that we look around. 

I have in my hand, as I write, the eata- 
logue of a live eastern Rose nursery which 
earries perhaps the largest assortment of 
New Jersey 


Rose varieties at its v home. | 
see a picture in color with the caption 
“Vase of Bengal or China Roses,” the 
arieties depicted Laurette Mes- 


Superieur, Comtesse du 


being 
simy, Cramoisi 
Cayla, Mme. Eugene Resal, Fabvier and 
Hofgartner Kalb. When I 


through ‘Modern 


chase down 


these Roses Roses” ] 
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discover that they are old, very old, save 
perhaps Hofgartner Kalb, which has been 
1914. The daintily lovely 
Comtesse du Cayla, which is one of the 
pleasing features of Mrs. Henry 
Dearborn, IIl., 

Mme. Eugene 
Resal and Laurette Messimy—the latter a 
go back to 1894, 
(which as a 


with us since 
most 
Ford’s garden at 
came trom France in 1902. 


rose 


~port from the former 


while Cramoisi: Superieur 
hoy I knew as Agrippina) came along in 
1832. 

Then my mind takes me to Breeze Hill, 
where I have long maintained cheerful, 
happy plants of Hermosa, a full hundred 
still strong.” = | 
of a charming bud of White Pet, 
Henderson Miniature Rose of 
1879 which diseounts any Carnation for 
Old’ Blush, whieh came in 
and cheerful that fits in 
Rouletti and old, 
Thumb, very 
taller 


vears old and “cooing 
think 


a Peter 


daintiness. 
1796, 
with 


Nemesis 
is about as and 


with Tom which is new, 


take me to the members of these 
classes. 

Dr. Van Fleet’s Birdie Blye, sent out in 
1904, is a sure-fire Rose, beeause it will 
have buds on it every day after buds 
appear. Coming with it is one indispen- 
sable Rose, Gruss an Teplitz, which ought 
to be elassed in this group, and the origin 
of which was recently most entertainingly 
told in the “American Rose Annual.” It 
has been a garden joy with me for twen- 
tv-five vears and has enriched the Rose 
world since 1897. 

Now 
associates have great, long, pointed, aris- 
toeratic, difficult buds. They do not show 
the immense flowers of some of the Hy- 
brid Perpetuals. They do give cheerful 
difference to the Rose garden, and they 


none of these varieties and their 


lead us almost insensibly into the lovely 
Polyantha elass, with which I first became 
acquainted forty vears ago when the so- 
called “Baby Rambler” Roses began to 
liked by diseriminating 
Norbert Levavasseur was the 


be known and 
folks. Mme. 
tirst of these popular sorts, but we have 
long ago quit it because of its magenta 
disposition. We have come to know that 
coming 
from Denmark, nearly all with the name 


the superb new race of Roses 
of the originator, Poulsen, somewhere in 
the cognomen, gives us a wholly new Rose 
that 
extremely shrewd German hybridizer Wil- 
helm Kordes breeds Hybrid Tea charae- 
ters into this group, picking up a part of 
the color and form of the latter to attach 
it to the persistence of bloom, strength of 
plant and relatively dwarf habit of the 
mother Polyantha group. 

We find that Dr. Nicolas is dipping 
his magic paint brush into the same rose 
pots, and that the real rose wizard, M. H. 


advantage, now being increased as 


turning his back on 


straight Hybrid Teas in order to give us 


Horvath, is also 
more amenable, hardier and truly better 
Roses. (This is a chance to spring a pleas- 
ing new word used by Dr. Nicolas in 
deseribing one of his ereations as possess 
ing “floribundity.” 


» . 
Roses are 


these 
They will not 


To be sure, not all of 


good for cutting. make 
enough impression on the Hybrid Tea 
dominance ever to interfere with plenty 
of the showy and colorful buds of that 
class, but they ought to take our Rose 
gardens out of the monotony I am com- 


plaining of. They ought to give us Roses 


in the shrubbery and in odd corners ot 
the perennial borders. They certainly will 
give us persistent Roses, beeause these old 
friends that have staved with us for two, 
three and four generations “have what if 
takes” to make them enduring. 

Broadly speaking, the classes involved 
include the China or Bengal 
Roses, of which there were in the time 
of that wonderful English rosarian Wil 
liam Paul, about 1848, almost thousands. 
The consideration also takes us South, to 
where the Tea Rose is beginning to return 
to its dominance. (A_ veteran 
rosarian tells in the 1937 “American Rose 
Annual” of the way in which some of the 


so-called 


southern 


lovely old places in Georgia were taken 
up by northerners after 
Sherman had “gone with the wind” across 
the state, destroved great old Tea Roses 


who, coming 


two vards high and as much through by 
pruning them aeeording to northern 
standards and thus killing them. Now 
they are coming back, and in that lovely 
and literally tremendous garden at Por- 
terfield, south of Macon, Mr. Porter and 
his devoted rose man Mr. Crump are get- 
ting into sight some of the best Roses 
that are left in the South, and many of 
the best Tea Roses of Europe not before 
seen in the South.) 

Then in the South there is coming at- 
tention to the Cherokee, the Banksia and 
the Macartney Roses as something else 
It is 
a great delight to me to discover that even 
in West Texas the Bracteata hybrid, Mer- 
does as well as it in Kast 
Texas, though the difference between al- 
kalinity and acidity in the soil is as great 
as the six-hundred-mile separation be- 
tween the Texas rose capital at Tyler and 
Amarillo, a western rose “last stand.” 

It is no news to my readers that these 
papers are intended to be suggestive, and 
therefore helpful. Those who believe with 
me that a recovery from the Hybrid Tea 
fever is due will be chasing, as they travel 
about the country on their wings of gaso- 
line, for old Roses, for different Roses. 


than “wild brush” to be destroyed. 


maid, does 


(Continued on page 353) 
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Good Perennial Phlox 


By CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 





SPEAK of Hardy or Perennial 

Phloxes (Ph'ox decussata ). The 

varieties which come in many _ hand- 
some colors and combinations are ideal 
border subjects, now that improved 
forms of better growth and flower devel- 
opment on plants with greater resistance 
to disease than the old sorts are available. 
They bloom from early in June, if we in- 
elude several of the suffruticosa type 
usually listed with the others, until Octo- 
her; provided the fading heads are re- 
moved from time to time. While plants 
may be set out early in spring the best 
time to plant them is in Oetober and 
November. 

Their requirements are no more exact 
ing than are other plants used in our 
hardy borders. They do require open 
sunny situations, where a play of air is 
constant, stagnant pockets being abhorred, 
but aside from this, given good soil, free 
dom from encroachment by trees, large 
shrubs and other rampant plants, as well 
as lawn grasses and weeds, no one need 
be troubled with disease such as mildew 
and rust, nor have anything but happy 
and prosperous plants. 

The soil should be deeply prepared to 
a fine, loose and friable state, rich in 
humus, enriched further with well rotted 
manure before planting—a type of soil 
which will also support in health and 
beauty such well known subjects as the 
Chrysanthemum, Poppy, hardy Aster and 
a host of other favorites found in most 
borders. They are heavy feeders and 
when the flower heads show signs of de- 
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Phlox Miss 
Lingard 


left 


Rosalinda 
right 


Phlox Tigress 





terioration in quality, a dressing of plant 
food will bring an almost immediate re- 
sponse. This should be spread around the 
plant, not on the crowns, and worked 
lightly into the surface soil. If rotted 
manure be used, or a quick acting com- 
mercial fertilizer such as 4-8-4, or Vi- 
goro or something similar, an immediate 
watering will be beneficial in bringing 
the most soluble elements into direet use 
by the plants. 

Give each plant ample space tor nor 
mal development, most for those noted 
as being tall and vigorous in growth. It 
is best to plant in groups of three or 
more of a kind, but where space is at a 
premium and one wants variety, this 
need not be done as in a few years the 
single plant should be a. well grown 
specimen of beauty. 

These plants should never suffer for 
want of water, yet the border should be 
well drained so as not to be too wet at all 
times. A peat moss mulch during the heat 
of summer will prove beneficial in con- 
serving moisture, cooling the roots and 
keeping down weed vrowth. 

Set out the plants at the same level as 
they were grown in the nursery. 

The choice of varieties is usually a 
matter of personal tastes as to color. The 
choice should, however, not include the 
older sorts, many of which were subject 

















to rust. Some varieties are peculiarly 
better subjects generally than others, in 
various localities so it is up to the gar- 
dener to do some experimenting for him- 
self to determine those which will be best 
in his border. Less experimentation seems 
to be the necessary rule now as against 
former years, what with the vast improve- 
ment obtained by the breeders of this 
plant, who have worked mainly to obtain 
disease resistant plants, though striving 
for a betterment in size and growth as 
well. I append a list of desirable vari- 
eties as I find them: 


{frica—brilliant earmine red with blood 
red eye, mildew resistant, strong. 

Antonin Mercier—delicate lilac blue, me- 
dium height, will stand light shade, 


where the color is more constant. 


Beacon—brilliant cherry red; thirty-six 
inches, 
Border Gem—rich rosy purple, startling 


with whites. 

Border Queen—a dwarf but strong growing 
clear deep watermelon pink. 

Cdroline Vandenburg—a true lavender blue. 

Graf (Count) Zeppelin—pure white with 
vermilion red eye, thirty inches. 

Daily Sketch—three feet, salmon pink with 
vivid crimson eye. 

Enchantress—bright salmon pink with dark 
eye, rich glossy green foliage. 

Ethel Pritechard—pinkish mauve, on a 
cloudy day as blue as our native Phlox 
divaricata, fairly tall. 

Fuerbrand—brilliant orange scarlet, some- 
times more vermilion, medium height. 

Fiancee—pure white, strong grower. 

Glory—tall deep rose with a darker eye. 

Jules Sandeau—rather dwarf, but with 
large heads of brilliant watermelon pink 
blossoms, disease and insect resistant. 
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Karl Foerster—glowing dark orange red. 
Leo NSchlageter—very strong grower, bril- 
liant scarlet carmine with darker center. 
Mia Ruys—another dwarf, with enormous 
trusses, pure white, foliage dark green. 
Miss Lingard—sutfruticosa variety, starts 
blooming a month ahead of the decus- 
shiny green foliage, disease re- 
sistant, white shaded pink in centers. 
Wiss 


satas: 


} Cc) boom 


type of preceding, rose in 
color. 
Vrs. Jenkins—pure white, late, medium 
height. Fine for massing. 
Mrs. Scholten—dark salmon pink, midsea 


son, medium height. 
Mrs. W. Van Beuningen 

robust, rich salmon red. 
Vordlicht 


medium height, 


strong, deep rose. 


P. D. Williams thirty inches, soft rose 
pink with darker center, buds and_ re- 
verse rosy red, non-fading. 

Rheinlander—though an older one, it is 


fine, strong grower, salmon pink. 

Rijnstroom—strong, lively rose pink. 
Rosalinde—sott amaranth pink, particu- 
larly fine in hot and dry weather. 

Saladin—most brilliant 
blood red eve, strong. 

Glow—lovely flame pink with sal- 
mon shadings with lilac,and white tints 
at center, strong. 

Thor—though not new, but of splendid 
quality throughout, deep salmon pink 
with a scarlet glow and small aniline red 
eye. 


searlet red with 


Salmon 


Tigre 8S 
scarlet. 


Vigorous, upright, brilliant orange 


Von Lassburg—midseason, very tall white 
for back position. 
flowers with 


Widar—medium height, violet 


clear white eve. 


These Insects are Your Friends 


L. W. BROWNELL 


HILE it is true that the great 

majority of insects are inimical 

to the best interests of the gar- 
dener, it is also true that some are ex- 
tremely beneficent and if we cannot 
actively protect them we can, at least, 
refrain from doing them harm. 

The dragon flies, although they have 
been accused of various crimes, and most 
people are certain that they carry stings 
in their tails, are really our extremely 
good friends. They are active during their 
entire life in gathering in countless thou- 
sands of mosquitoes which serve them as 
food, while their larvae, the nymphs, col- 
leet just about as many of the mosquito 


larvae, the “wigglers’” which we see in 











Lady Bugs are sure death to aphis 


stagnant water. Incidentally they may be 
handled with impunity as they carry no 
sting. The damsel flies are also active 
in the same direction although in a some- 
what lesser degree. 

Our pretty little “ladybird” or “lady- 
bug,” whom every child has caused to 
“fly away home,” is useful as well as 
ornamental. In facet, it is a great aid to 
us as it is the particular enemy of the 
scale insects and plant lice. 

The praying mantis is another insect 
that makes a practice of cannibalism. In- 
sects are its only food and it accounts for 
the lives of countless grasshoppers each 
summer. The only bad habit that it has 
is that it occasionally devours another of 
its own kind. 

The ichneumon fly, a stranger to most 
people, is constantly working for us. Its 
job is to search out leaf destroying cater- 
pillars in whose bodies it lays its eggs. 
When these eggs hatch the young ichneu- 
mons devour their host, gradually, being 
careful not to attack a vital spot until 
they have attained their full growth. 

Learn to differentiate between 
heneficial inesects and the harmful 


our 
ones. 
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tographs by 


L. W. BrRowNe.u 





















Left: Praying Mantis that devours 

voraciously anything that moves —— 

Above: Ichneumon Fly that para- This Inch Worm is a victim of the 
sites many caterpillars Ichneumon Fly 


































You will often see the Nymphs 
of the Dragon Fly in water 


All these creatures, the 
Damsel Fly, the Devil’s 
Darning Needle, Dragon 
Fly, or what have you 
and the Libellula Auri- 
pennis, are among the 
most friendly insect visi- 
tors 
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Popularity of the Oriental Poppies 


CCORDING to one of our largest 
seed merchants 85°; of the peren 
nial seeds sold are included in the 


following (volume will elosely follow 


the order given) : Delphinium, Hollyhock, 


Orental Poppy, Columbine, Coreopsis, 


Gaillardia, Shasta Daisy, Pyrethrum, 
Sweet William, Foxglove, Pansy and 
Canterbury sells. 

We will dwell upon the Oriental 


Poppy, the third most wanted flower; and 


the most elusive and almost impossible 
to raise from seed, and get any other than 
the old 
course is pretty in its place but does not 
with the 
A Poppy specialist has told us in the 


FLOWER GROWER for June what we 


orange scarlet type, which of 


compare new art shades. 


may 
of varieties. 


some 275 


expect to have in the way 


There are at present named 


varieties of Oriental Poppies in almost 


every height and size and color—white, 
blush, pink, salmon, coral, rose, cerise, 
light red, red, dark red, searlet, maroon, 


orange, vellow, lavender, and blaek—some 
with no center blotch, others with black, 
meroon, plum or red splotches ; some self 


colors with spots and splashes, some 


frilled, some lacerated; fan-shaped, cup- 
shaped, tulip-shaped; and some like a 
real dinner plate measuring ten to twelve 
inches seven to eight inches 
will be the average, with some dainty ones 
three to four 
name all the 275 on the list would be like 
telling 


you the wonderful stories it held for you 


aeross, but 


only inches aeross. To 


handing you the dictionary and 


rather dry reading. 
They 


foot to over four feet, and by getting a 


come in all heights from one 
variety of kinds there is bloom from May 
15th to July 15th. 

The Oriental 
oldest perennials native to the Mediter- 
ranean district and South Asia, but will 
grow any place in the United States and 
Southern 


Poppy is one of the 


Canada. Everyone knows the 
old orange searlet type but it is the newer 
named varieties that can find a place in 
will live 
longer than any of the other above named 


every flower combination, and 


perennials. 


OW can 1. get 


Poppies for my 


these wonderful 
garden? = Only 
through reputable Poppy specialists ean 
There 
United 
cannot be 
raised from seed by you, and it is only 
through years of patient selection and by 
root propagation that they get a stock of 
good variety worthy of a name. Don’t 
start from a dime 
store or a bargain counter. They sell the 


you get a real seleetion of colors. 
such in the 


varieties 


about ten 
fine 


are only 


States. These 


expect to get vour 


seedlings, the propagators ean’t or won't 
use. Don’t try to save a few cents by buv- 
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ing a small pot plant in the spring. It 
probably will die. Thousands of folks 
have tried it and failed. 

You can buy many of the good older 
standard named varieties for from 35¢ to 
$1.00 tor a strong two-year old root. But 
some of the newer varieties and novelties 
come as high as twenty to thirty dollars 
each, 

The Poppy is so easy to raise in any 
that 
that many folks just kill their plants by 
too much petting. It hates a That 
tool has ruined hundreds of plants. Plant 


warden will grow other perennials 


hoe. 
vour two-year-old root from September 
to March Ist, any time the earth is not 
frozen (September preferred) in ground 
Dig the hole deep, 
place the root so the base of the leaves or 


that has good drainage. 


is 2 to 3 inches below 


crown the surface. 
If the root is sprouted hold the leaves up 
in one hand and fill the hole level. The 
leaves of a Poppy will come through a 
foot of 


the way the ground slopes for draining 


soil if necessary. Tip the crown 
the eenter of the crown as is 
first sure the 
ground is leveled around the plant and 


grows. It 
is well the winter to be 
after the ground freezes place some excel- 
leave 
on till the middle of Mareh or April first, 
then pull the weeds around the plant as 
from time to time. Never use a 
hoe. If vou do vou are liable to eut into 
the crown and it will be the end of your 
Poppy. Many are killed in this way in 
July and August, their dormant season 
If planted 


in a mixed bed, place a stick by the 


sior or loose straw over same and 


needed 


when the foliage disappears. 


plant to guide you in cultivating. 

Most Poppies live tor years, need no 
dividing, nor winter storage, and give lots 
with little We 
except the present white Poppies; 


micht 
they 
seem more liable to rot, but the specialists 


of flowers work. 


are trying to get hardier ones in this color 
and have a number that seem promising. 

Poppies do best in a neutral soil, such 
Asia and 
prefer a loam or leaf 
mould (no manure or fertilizer), but will 


as is their native soil in South 
Kurope, sandy 
grow in elay if well drained. They must 


have drainage: water standine over the 


erowns Will surely start rot. 


N OST 
IV 


flower. 


make a good cut 
In fact a Poppy correctly 
handled will last longer than a Rose bud, 
if you 
interior 


varieties 


wish some of your 


decoration, and they will last 


longer in the house than out in the 
weather. Also, it will prevent the color 
from fading in some varieties like the 
lavenders and pale pinks. First they 


must be eut in the early morning, taking 
any bud that is to open that day. They 
will open after cutting if they show even 


blooms for 


a erack of color. Cut with a sharp knite 
and at once sear the stem by dipping in 
boiling water; or easier, erumple a piece 
the ground. Light 
in the flame, 


ot newspaper upon 


it and sear the stem ends 
and place in a tall vase of cool water out 
of the sun. If you do not burn at once 
make a fresh eut just before burning 
this is important. It takes a Poppy two 
hours to open and it is a wonderful sight 
to watch, if you have the time. 

Do not let your Poppies go to seed. 
Remove the pods and let the seed-making 
energy go to making more blooms and a 
stronger plant. By plantng a_ selected 
list of the early and late bloomers vou 
can have blooms from the middle of May 
through June and into July, a few varie- 
ties like Joyee if given a few weeks rest 
after blooming and then an abundance ot 
water will give blooms till frost time. 

Some varieties like Harmony are slow 
to get established but are long lived and 
worth their space. Some varieties do not 
give true blooms the first vear after mov- 
Mandarin for example loses its cen 
Mrs. Marsh 


is not spotted at first blooming. 


ing. 


ter bloteh when established. 


Iris and Poppies go well together in 
borders and a few Memorial Day white 
Daisies help blend the colors. Nothing is 
more beautiful than the Poppy Ponder- 
osa, of a pure rose color, with its tall 
stiff stem and large nine-inch blooms in 
mid-June. It outside and 
makes a wonderful eut flower. Then there 
are the dainty dwarf for the border twelve 
to fifteen inches high, any shade of pink, 


lasts well 


eoral, salmon, red ete. 


\ HAT to have in 


Oriental Poppies? We 
that the newer varieties of Annual Lark- 
spur broadeast in the Fall and .again in 
the Spring give a succession of bloom fol- 


bloom to tollow 


have found 


lowing the Poppy, and ean be had in sev- 
eral colors. It makes a good eut flower 
and will self sow in the Fall, so only 
Spring planting is needed after the first 
year to give an extended season of bloom. 
It is easy to thin out the excess plants or 
to supply a neighbor. Zinnia plants set 
out in the Spring will follow the Lark- 
spur till frost time. I might eall 
attention to the Iceland Poppy; it is good 
for the front of the border and blooms 
through the summer and makes a good 
eut flower. Most Poppies do well in full 
sun, but some of the more delicate shades 


also 


hold their eolor better if sheltered from 
the noon-day sun. 


A recent novelty just developed (not 


on the market this season as yet, but 
watch for it), is a black with a white 
edge—such a constast and unexpected 


combination always attracts attention. 
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Trailing Arbutus MARGARET McKENNY 





Editor's Note : Don't destroy our Wild 
‘lowers; preserve them. If you want the 
natives in your garden, raise them from 
seed or purchase established plants from 


nurseries who make a specialty of raising 
these gems from seed. As the open country 
is brought more and more under control 
for dwelling and business, these natives are 


threatened with extinction. Some have al- 
ready practically disappeared. Plants are 
gathered carelessly at a time when they 


will not withstand the shock of transplant- 
ing, and for an indulgence of a few moments 
questionable pleasure of possession, the 
countryside is robbed of beauty. If you 
really love the wild flora, refuse to coun- 
tenance in any way the uprooting of native 
wild plants from their natural haunts. This 
article deals with one of our most highly 
treasured gems. 





May 
hiding 
earlier in the year by 


OVERT in April, eandid in 
* and 
place even 


betraying its 


its unforgettable fragance, the Trailing 
Arbutus proclaims its faith in the ever- 
recurring miracle of spring. 

And only if we observe accurately how 
and where the beloved Mayflower chooses 
to grow may we succeed if we attempt its 
eultivation. And if one is at all in- 
‘erested in the preservation of our na- 


tive flora it is very necessary to learn 
to grow from seed sueh fast vanishing 
species as this. For these flowers have 


been so greatly loved that they have been 


torn from their haunts and almost e 
terminated except in sections far from 
the beaten track. 


Conservation legislation in many of 
our states now prevents the public sale 
of Trailing Arbutus and patient experi- 
menters have learned that though it is 
almost impossible to transplant it sue- 
cessfully, that 
hought from dealers or that we ourselves 
may raise it from 


seedling plants may be 


seeds. 

To be sure of quick germination al- 
wavs plant fresh seed. Gather it your- 
self if possible, searching for it in June, 
when wild Strawberries are ripe. Do 
not be surprised if it is diffieult to find. 
There has been an expert gatherer ahead 
of you more often than not. The tiny 
white fruits, speckled with minute dark 
seeds are greatly loved by the ants, and 
they keep strict watch for their ripen- 
ing; it is often to pick the 
unopened pods. 

Sow the fresh seed in a mixture of 
two parts granulated peat moss and one 
part non-alkaline using a simple 
soil tester to whether the soil 
is alkaline or Place the carefully 


necessary 


sand, 
ascertain 
not. 


blended soil mixture in wooden flats 
which have holes bored in the bottom 
in order to provide drainage. Sift the 


seeds over the surface, pressing them 


into the soil very gently, then set the 
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flats in a tight-shut shaded frame until 
germination takes place. After the little 
seedlings have appeared place the flats 
in lath-shaded frames. In a few weeks 


the plants may be pricked out into other 
flats containing the same soil mixture, or 
they may be set in individual peat moss 
must flats or 
if the plants are put 


pots. At no time 
allowed to dry out. 
in pots they should be set in a flat eon- 


pots be 


taining peat moss and the space between 
the pots packed with moss also. 

The little plants may be watered from 
helow or with a fine spray, 
only rain water acidified by one 


from above 
using 
tannie acid to 
water. Water from the 
alkaline and this alkalinity would be 
death to the myeorhiza! fungi which 
grow in acid and envelop the 


forty 
tap is 


part of parts of 


otten 


soil 


roots of this plant, enabling it to grow 


in nature in what is apparently very 
poor and sandy soil. 

Let the plants’ remain two or three 
vears in the frames shaded by laths, 
this hght lath shade enabling the shy 
wildings to lead the “covert” existence 
which they crave. The third spring 
they may be set in the open ground, 


preferably in the shade of a Red Oak, 
Hemlock. <A space two teet 
square should be dug for each seedling, 


a Pine or a 


which has by this time developed within 
the peat moss pot a remarkably large 
Take out the soil 
to a depth of 18 inches, tamp fine non- 
alkaline gravel over the bottom to in- 
sure good drainage and fill the hole with 


fibrous root system. 


a mixture of decayed red oak leaves, 
laurel peat, or granulated peat moss, 
mixed with sand and leaf mold full of 





Photograph by Wild Flower Preservation Society 

Mayflower, Trailing Arbutus. A native 

wild flower in danger of being loved 
to extinction. 


Soak this well 


with the acidified rain water and the fol- 


partially decayed chips. 


lowing day set the little plants, still in 
their peat moss pots, into this moist and 
spongy soil, covering them immediately 
mulch of red This 
mulch should remain on the plants and 
should be constantly 


with a oak leaves. 
renewed as it de- 
cays and sinks into the soil. 

During the first summer, and always 
thereafter if there is drought, the plants 
should be You have 
nature by preserving and growing these 


watered. assisted 
seeds; the striplings should not be left 
to their fate if the 
tious. The 
bloom profusely. 


season 1s unpropl 


following spring they will 
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The fruit of the Mayflower, which ripens in June, is rarely seen because the 


ants 


carry 


it off 








Dahlias—July 1 to the Exhibition Table 


thrill in 


ROBABLY | the 


erowing Dahlias is to win your first 


ereatest 


blue ribbon at a show. If you have 


won at the shows, then continue to use 
your method as that has been suecessful 
for vou. Did vou find out last fall what 
the winning varieties at your show were? 
I made interesting check of the Chi- 
cagzo, Detroit and Cineinnati winners and 
t over 50° of the elasses, 
Wlhhning eould be p irchased tor 


(oO cents or tess. 


Your Dahhas don’t like to grow in a 
location near a brick wall or similar sur 
face that reflects the heat. Some growers 


use a cloth house or other protection, but 
I find that if I plant in a situation that 
reflect the heat I ean grow for 
cloth 


well as inside providing I bag the bloom 


does not 


exhibition outside of a house as 


before if develops. 

There are those who advoeate not using 
any water except in ease of a prolonged 
drought 


ine constantly as 


and those who believe in water 
there is vood 


both. The 


florist, in growing eertain plants, keeps 


lone’ as 
drainage. There is merit to 
them on the “dry side” until he is ready 
them bloom. He 


waters and feeds them. By keeping them 


to bring into then 
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that 
your 


on the side” it 1s not meant 
the soil You ean eéall on 


local florist and ask him to show you the 


“dry 


is dry. 


cravel 
You 


can fnake your own choice but you will 


difference. Personally, having a 


subsoil, I water nearly every day. 


have to water when you allow your buds 


} 


lo agqrow for the show. 
In feeding Dahlias the important thing 
feed much. If 


were sitting down to a meal you wouldn't 


is not to them too you 


eat a side of beet and a bushel of pota- 
toes. Then why try to feed too mueh to 
your plants? I have no particular pret- 


erence as to fertilizer but recently dis- 
covered that some old rotted cow manure 
[ used contained enough ehloride of lime 
to run the soil analysis up to 20 parts. 
This is very near the point that it affects 
the growth of the plants. It 
that 


as a disinfectant. 


have 
used 


must 


been the chloride of hme was 
Dahlias vou can do it in the fol- 
lowing barrel, fill it 


with water and suspend a gunny 


your 
manner. Secure a 
sack of 
week 
Fifteen pounds dry weight 


cow manure into the water for a 
before using. 
will do. Then this 


liquid with half a can of water and give 


mix half a can of 


each plant one quart, wetting down with 


| 
| 
Jj 


To get exhibition quality, each bloom is protected by a “bag” as explained in the text 
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If vou use manure for 


the hose or sprinkler afterward. Do this 
once a week when you allow the buds to 
develop. You can use a quarter of a tin 
cup full of 5-8-7 fertilizer to each plant 
instead of the liquid manure. If you use 
liquid manure, give each plant half a 
eup of hardwood ashes at the same time. 
In fertilizing your plants do it a foot 
away from the plants. The feeding roots 
are not under the stalk but are spread 
out from your plant as much as 6 feet 
away. 

It is hard to give a definite rule as t 
the time a variety will bloom. Everything 
affects it. I location in my 
garden where on planting Satan on June 
lst I have had it in bloom on August 31st 
and spot feet away 
another plant of Satan, planted at the 
same time bloomed a week later. It 


have one 


another about 50 
was 
However, 
I will attempt to give a general rule and 
watch 


done three years in succession. 


you ean and check your own 
garden. 

If you have pinehed your plants to 2 
sets of leaves, you will have four stalks 
or eanes started. It takes approximately 
six weeks for one of these canes to come 
into This approximation is de- 
pendent on many things. I 
plant back to the ground on August Ist 
and had it bloom on 15th. 
The same plant pinched back on June 
lst would not bloom on August 15th. So 
the season does affeet it. let’s 
suppose your show date is September 
15th. Start on the 14th of July, nine 
weeks before the show, and take out the 
tip of one of the canes. Grow two shoots 
from this cane. Next week take out the 
tip of the second cane, a week later the 
third, and the week after that the fourth. 
This will give you the last one on August 
4th, six weeks before the show. 

Start feeding about the middle of 
August and if you use the fertilizer re- 
member that your plants can only use 
it in liquid form. So water after fer- 
tilizing and in sufficient quantity to go 
down to a depth of six inches. 

It takes about three weeks for a bud 
to develop into a flower, or two weeks 
from the time it first shows color. Now 
keep all buds off your plant until five 
weeks from the show. Let the first one 
come, pinching out the two side buds. 
If you know a variety is a  erotch 
bloomer let the side bud grow which has 
a single leaf on it and pinch out the 
center bud and the other side bud. 
Usually I wait until the bud is about 
the size of a pea before pinching out the 
side buds for the reason that I want to 
see if some insect or other cause has 
affected the bud I want to use. 

One of the important things i: 


bloom. 


have eut a 


September 


However, 


rrow- 
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ing exhibition Dahlias is the protection 
of the bloom as it develops. If you don’t 
protect it you will have a grasshopper 
or some other insect ruin it. I “bag” 
each bloom ten days to two weeks before 
show time. 

The “bag” is a framework of chicken 
wire netting over which is drawn a piece 
of tubular knitted cloth known as polish- 
ing cloth and used for polishing auto- 
mobiles. I use a roll of chicken wire 
netting two feet wide, and it does not 
matter as to the size of the mesh. Cut 
the wire into lengths of 4% feet, then 
fasten the edges together, thereby form- 
ing a tube 18 inches in diameter by 2 
feet long. Over this draw the tubular 
polishing cloth and pull the top of the 
cloth together and tie it. The bottom is 
left open but the cloth is of sufficient 
length to draw it down over the stalk of 
the plant. Space equally three tie 
strings on the top of the “bag” or cage 
for tying the bag to supporting stakes. 

To use I put the bag over the bloom 
in such a manner that the bloom is in 
the center of the bag, using three stakes 
to support the “bag” and tie the mate- 
rial left at the bottom around the stem 
of the bloom. I ean pull the bloom to 
the center of the bag by using tie 
strings, tying to the stake supporting the 
bag. If the bloom develops too fast and 
I think it won’t last I draw a burlap 
sack over the bag. I have kept a bloom 
of Satan a week in this manner and won 
with it. If you use the bag as I have 
deseribed, watch your bloom as it de- 
velops and don’t let it rub against the 
side. You will be agreeably surprised to 
see what your blooms look like when 
you cut them for the show. I hope you 
win. 


Lily Pioneer Passes 


E. Marshall of New York died May ~ 


- 26th after an illness which had in- 
capacitated him for sometime past. Quite 
apart from his business as a _ seedsman, 
he was an enthusiastic amateur collector 
and grower of bulbs, had been so for very 
many years—from his earliest days in 
fact. He will be remembered by many 
plant lovers and members of garden clubs 
and horticultural societies for his cham- 
pionship of Lilies in which he specialized 
during later years by lectures and writings. 
W. E. Marshall may be recorded as the 
real pioneer of the modern cult of Lily 
and contributed much to the present popu- 
larity of that fascinating family of bulbous 
plants. Though latterly concentrating on 
the glorious Lilium Mr. Marshall at one 
time had a comprehensive collection of 
many other bullis. 


Each bud flowers but once and each flower 
has but its minute of perfect beauty; so, 
in the garden of the soul each feeling has, 
as it were, its flowering instant, its one 
and only moment of expansive grace and 
radiant kingship. Each star passes but 
once in the night through the meridian 
over our heads and shines there but an 
instant; so, in the heaven of the mind 
each thought touches its zenith but once, 
and in that moment all its brilliancy and 
all its greatness culminate. 


Henri-Frederick Amiel, Amiel’s Journal. 
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Flowers for Succession of Bloom 


ETTING a continuous supply of 

flowers for cutting from spring to 
late fall is the goal of many a gardener 
and as a rule success is only somewhat 
rarely achieved. Therefore, any testimony 
from actual results may have some useful 
hints. Professor Ries of Ohio State Uni- 
versity in the Garden Club News Letter 
for January, issued by the Extension 
Department, offers the following: 


1. Christmas Rose...... Helieborus niger 
2. Siberian Squill.......... Scilla sibirica 
3. Cloth of Gold Crocus... Crocus susianus 
4. Grape Hyacinth.... Muscari botryoides 
>. Anemone ........ Anemone pulsatilla 
G6. Rock Cress......... Arabis procurrens 


7. Lungwort ... Pulmonaria angustifolia 
8. Flowering Spurge 

Euphorbia epithymoides 
9. Hardy Candytuft.. Iberis sempervirens 
10. Guineahen Flower Fritillaria meleagris 


11. Wild Tulip...... Tulip kaufmanniana 
12. Tulip Fantasy........csccesscececees 
1S. oral. Baty’. <..00.02% Lilium tenuifolium 
14, Hary Primrose. .....<.+ Primula veris 


15. Forget-me-not Anchusa 
Anchusa myosotidiflora 
16. Mussini Mint......... Nepeta mussini 
17. English Squill .......... Scilla nutans 
18. Chinese Delphinium 
Delphinium chinensis 
19. Columbine Crimson Star..... Aquilegia 
20. Dwarf Bleedingheart. Dicentra eximea 
21. False Indigo........ Baptisia australis 
22. Peachleaf Bellflower 
Campanula persicifolia 


To Obtain Long Blooming 


Home gardeners should learn to con- 
trol the formation of seeds on out- 
door flowering plants, such as the an- 
nuals and perennials, if they hope to 
enjoy a long blooming period, as the 
formation of seeds is certain to take 
much of the strength of the plant and 
stop its flowering. As soon as the flow- 
ers begin to wither, remove them at once 
and pinch back the end or terminal 
growths to encourage new growths to 
form. 

Give copious quantities of water 
while the flowering time is on and feed 
regularly, but not too heavily. Sweet 
Peas soon “go to seed” unless the flow- 
ers are cut; Pansies do the same; note 
how soon the Sweet Alyssum forms 
seeds, Coreopsis also, Nasturtiums do 
the same. Coreopsis soon forms great 
seed pods, the flowers become small or 
cease to show. Lupines should be eut 
to the ground after flowering, the Hardy 
Phlox becomes a great head of seeds 
which fall to the ground and eventually 
grow into flowering plants, without defin- 
ite color. Snapdragons likewise fail to 
provide the long continuous flowering 
period.a little extra care will give. Keep 
all dead leaves removed from all flower- 
ing plants to prevent the development of 
lurking disease and inseects.—F.K.B. 


23. Carpathian Harebell 

Campanula carpatica 
24. Bellflower 
Oo 


25. Hardy Gloxinia... 
26. Daylily 


Kauaieus Campanula macrantha 
Inearvillea delavayi 
.. Hemerocallis J. A. Crawford, 
Bay State, and Anna Betscher 
27. Jupiters-beard ..... Centranthus ruber 
28. Stokes Aster......... 
29. Gas Plant....... 
30. Balloonflower 
. Thalictrum dipterocarpun 


Stokesia cyanus 
Dictamnus caucasica 
Platycodon grandiflorum 
31. Meadowrue 
32. Summer Hyacinth 
Hyacinthus candicans 
33. Greek Mullein... Verbascum olympicum 
34. Golden Gaillardia. Gaillardia Sun God 
35. Frikart Aster.......... Aster frikarti 
36. Showy Stonecrop 
Sedum spectabile Brilliant 
37. Cup-flower Nierembergia gracilis 
38. Bush California Poppy 
Hunnemannia fumariuefolia 


eee 


39. Annual Cornflower .Kelvedon Star 
40. Spider-plant ........... Cleome spinosa 
41. Spider-lily 
42. Blazing Star..... 
43. Phlox Daily Sketch...............04. 
44, White Mugwort... 
45. Siebold Stonecrop..... 


46. Korean Chrysanthemum 
Chrysanthemum coreanum 


Hymenocallis calathina 


Liatris pycnostachya 


Artemesia lactiflora 


Sedum sieboldi 


47. Japanese Anemone. Anemone japonica 
48. Culver Snakeroot.. 
49. Wilson Monkshood .. 


50. Tartarian Aster...... 


Cimicifuga simplex 
Aconitum wilsoni 


Aster tataricus 


Lifting Tulips 


OMEBODY said that he planted Tu- 

lips deep enough so he could spade 
the ground over them without disturb- 
ance, which may or may not be a good 
thing for the bulbs although it saves a 
bit of work along in June. Early Tulip 
varieties should be lifted as soon as the 
tops show an inclination to turn yellow, 
which is also indicative that the bulbs 
are ripening. Allow the tops to remain 
and place the plants in a box; later, 
they are cleaned and again planted in 
fall. The smaller bulbs are simply sown 
in a row in the garden and allowed to 
develop. The strong, round bulbs should 
flower again, but they will not be as 
strong as the first year. Darwins, 
Breeders, Parrots and Tulip species may 
remain until they show a lack of flow- 
ers, when they are lifted and transplanted 
in good soil. Frequently, colonies are 
used at irregular intervals in the bor- 
ders and if a number of flowers are ob- 
tained each season their effectiveness is 
satisfactory. All bulbous plants do best 
in a well drained, sandy situation; in 
heavy soil the bulbs are almost certain 
to break up the first year. New bulbs 
should be planted each season if the 
maximum of display is desired as they 
have been grown on to perfection of 
flowering size—F.K.B. 
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A. M. Brand, Producer of Peonies 


LANTS of that popular garden 
P rereniay the hardy Chinese Peony, 

have been cultivated in the Orient 
for hundreds of years. A document that 
goes back to the eleventh century states 
that the Herbaceous Peony was at that 
time very widely grown in China, and 
that it existed in white, pink, and red 
varieties. 

Peony plants were introduced into 
Europe in 1780, and a number of French 
and English horticulturists immediately 
set to work on improving this perennial’s 
size, color, fragrance, foliage, and general 
vigorousness. New seedlings produced 
by these hybridizers were of great mone- 
tary value, plants of the variety Festiva 
being sold in 1839 for eighty dollars, 
and many other varieties being priced at 
from ten to twenty dollars. 

Not until the close of the nineteenth 
century did the Chinese Peony make its 
way to any great extent across the At- 
lantic. But since the turn of the cen- 
tury, the bulk of improvement which has 
been made in Peony development. has 
been the result of patient American 
breeders. Among the leaders in the 
brigade of Peony enthusiasts who have 
made our gardens richer by their contri- 
butions have been D. M. Andrews, Ed- 
ward Auten, Jr., Arthur Fewkes, A. B. 
Franklin, Walter Gumm, George Hollis, 
Harry Little, Dr. J. H. Neeley, Sarah 
Pleas, John Richardson, A. P. Saunders, 
Egbert Shaylor, Winthrop Thurlow, 
Laurence Vories, and Charles Wettengel. 


(= man, however, is responsible for 
the largest number of fine varieties 
which the amateur 


gardener now ean 
obtain from commercial growers. That 


man is A. M. Brand of Faribault, Min- 
nesota. In faet, the story of the modern 
Peony may be said to be the story of A. 
M. Brand. Such being the ease, let us 
turn the pages of this hydridizer’s life. 

On February 28, 1871, this future 
Peony breeder entered the world as the 
son of Oliver F. Brand, a nurseryman 
residing at Faribault. Mr. Brand’s 
earliest recollection is not of the nursery, 
but of the robbery of a nearby bank by 
Jesse James and his gang. This oeeur- 
ence of Jawlessness must have had some 
effect on the young lad, for after being 
graduated from high school, he took to 
the road selling nursery stock and made 
enough money to attend the Minnesota 
School of Law. After being graduated 
in 1895, he practiced law for four years 
and had he continued so doing, the Peony 
gardens of America would not now be 
so beautiful. 

But in 1899 upon the death of his 
mother, A. M. Brand returned to Fari- 
hault and entered into partnership with 
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his father. Less than a week after his 
return, he became interested in the im- 
provement of the Peony. The senior 
Brand had become so enthusiastic over 
this perennial that he had purchased all 
the varieties then procurable—nearly 
2,000 of them. He had collected more 
than four quarts of seed after the bloom- 
ing season, and A. M. Brand returned 
just in time to plant this seed in October 
of 1899. 

The seed dropped six inches apart was 
planted in rows two and a half feet 


wide. When these seedlings bloomed, 
many beautiful new sorts were to be 
found. From this first planting came 


lured A. M. Brand from law 


Peonies 


several dozen outstanding varieties such 
as Richard Carvel, Longfellow, Benjamin 
Franklin, Winnifred Domme, Lora Dex- 
heimer, David Harum, Frances Willard, 
Addelanchea, Judge Berry, and Chestine 
Gowdy. These were introduced in 1907 
and have received a wide distribution 
throughout the country, most of them 
still being offered by commercial dealers. 
Martha Bullock, a bright old rose-pink, 
was the variety which became the most 
famous. For nearly a decade the Brands 
sold all they could propagate of this 
plant for $25 a root. 

In 1912, Mr. Brand’s interest in the 
Peony reached another peak and he 
gathered and planted three quarts of 
seed collected from the finest varieties. 
These did not bloom until 1917, at which 
time the best were selected and replanted 
in a special bed for more detailed obser- 
vation. Some twenty of this lot were 
displayed at the various Peony shows 
where they received numerous medals 
and awards. These seedlings were later 





placed on the commercial market and are 
among the most popular today with 
amateur gardeners. 

A visitor to the hybridizing gardens 
finds Mr. Brand a vigorous individual 
who is not content to sit back and “let 
George do it.” He is happiest when he is 
out in his gardens where the finest Peo- 
nies, Lilaes, Phlox, trees, and shrubs are 
to be found growing in profusion. Though 
now in his middle sixties, this plant breed- 
er continues to take an active interest in 
horticultural work; incidentally, he has 
never regretted abandoning the practice 
of law to devote his life to making the 
world a more beautiful place in which 
to live. 


[* is interesting to hear Mr. Brand 
describe how he obtained what is the 
outstanding Peony of the present time, 
Hansina Brand which was acclaimed 
the best flower of the show at the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1933; the best flower of 
the Northwest Peony Show at St. Paul 
in 1934; and tied for the best flower in 
the National Peony Show at 
in 1936. “In 1909,” says Mr. Brand, 
“Miss Chestine Gowdy and I were walk- 
ing along a row of Peonies consisting of 
six plants each of a number of varieties. 
One was Alba Sulphurea, and as we drew 
abreast of these plants I noticed one 
clump was bearing a plentiful supply of 
seed which seemed just ready to harvest. 
I gathered a handful of it and then not 
knowing just what to do with the seeds, 
I stooped down by the side of the plant 
and dropped the entire handful in a 
shallow hole, covering them over with 
earth. The next spring, I remembered 
this hill of seed and returning to the 
spot I found many of them had germi- 
nated. Generally germination does not 
take place until the second spring after 
sowing, but I believe the rapid germi- 
nation in this case was due to planting 
the seeds immediately after harvesting. 
That fall I dug fifty small seedlings 
from this hill and placed them in a more 
favored location. Upon blooming, one 
proved unusually fine and I named it 
after my wife. This prize-winning 
variety, by the way, is a flower of beauti- 
ful form and great size borne upon 
stiff stalks which hold the mammoth 
blooms erect. In color, it is a glistening 
flesh-pink with a salmon reflex shading 
toward the base of the petals.” 


Toronto 


R. BRAND has been very eareful to 

place only outstanding new vari- 
eties on the commercial market, feeling 
that unless one of his seedlings was a 
marked improvement over some estab- 
lished variety already in commerce, it 
was unworthy of introduction. All of 
his best seedlings are tested and observed 
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over a period of years before they are 
released. 

In 1913, 1914, and 1915 this plant 
breeder gathered and planted an enor- 
mous quantity of seed harvested from 
the very finest varieties growing in his 
extensive Peony garden. The resultant 
seedlings were dug and replanted in a 
new location in 1918. Selections were 
made in 1922 and 1923 from _ these 
plants, and they have been under test 
and observation up to the present time. 
Next year Mr. Brand expects to intro- 
duce the best thirty. 


In the twenties, Mr. Brand harvested 
and planted more seed and has three 
large fields of seedlings now under ob- 
servation. From this number, three 
plants show exceptional promise. One 
is a very rich white the profuse green 
foliage which stood through the terrible 
droughts of recent years in. perfect con- 
dition while the foliage of surrounding 
Peony plants burned to a crisp. The 
blossoms of two attractive red flowered 
seedlings withstood four days of the 
most extreme heat ever experienced in 
Minnesota without particle. 

Because of the formation of the double 
Peony, it is difficult to ecross-pollenize 
with any degree of certainty. For this 
reason, nearly all Peony hybridizers have 
left fertilization to chance, and have col- 
lected seed from only the finest varieties, 
thus being sure of having at least one 
good parent. Most Peonies either self- 


burning a 


fertilize themselves or are fertilized 
by vagrant breezes blowing pollen 
from one flower to another. Ants 


and bees also are fertilizing aids. Be- 
cause of the great prevalence of wind 
pollination, it is best to weed out all 
poor blossoms from a bed of plants 
where seed is to be collected, as other- 
wise the pollen from these poor sorts 
will fertilize the flowers of the better 
ones. 


R. BRAND gives the following di- 
i rections for amateur hybridizers: 
Grow only the best flowered plants in the 
garden; harvest the seed during the 
summer when it is ripe and about to 
fall; sow this seed in the autumn about 
one inch apart and one inch in depth; 
place a straw mulch two inches thick 
over the bed after seed is sown and 
leave this mulch in place until the second 
spring when the seeds germinate; dig 
the seedlings early in September after 
germination and plant them into a field 
six inches apart in two and one-half foot 
wide rows so that horse cultivation may 
be employed. These plants generally 
blossom the third year after setting out, 
five years from the time the seed was 
harvested, and selections may be made 
this third year and the following one. An 
average of one seedling out of a thou- 
sand will be found to be of unusual 
merit and worth propagating; the other 
999 should be discarded.” 
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Practical Peonies for Cutting 


ROM the very practical viewpoint 
Fe choosing varieties that can be 
relied upon to flower steadily and 
to stand eutting and handling, there is a 
good deal to be said from the point of 
view of the man who grows the plant on 
a commercial basis for marketing and cut 
flowers. From this standpoint, Dr. E. R. 
Honeywell, Department of Horticulture, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
writes in the Bulletin of the American 
Peony Society (March, 1937), from which 
we summarize as follows: 
The essential features of a good com- 
mercial Peony are: 


1. It must be a flower of good color 
and attractive form through all stages of 
development. 

2. A double flower is preferable; desir- 
able fragrance is important. 

3. A free and reliable bloomer from 
vear to year. 

4. Stiff, wiry, straight stems of uniform 
length (20 to 32 inches) and low set 
foliage of good color and quality. 


5. Varieties which produce a single 


‘bud, or with few laterals per stem are 


best. Less labor is required for disbud- 
ding. . 
6. A good shipper, tolerant to abuse, 
and responsive to storage and water treat- 
ment. 

And, with these factors in view, varie- 
ties which “have responded most favor- 
ably” are: 


Albert Crousse: Double type; large; 
late. Color, rose-pink with a creamy tone. 


Tall; free flowering; good foliage and 
strong stems. Mildly fragrant. 
Avalanche: Double type; large; late 


midseason. Color, 
texture. Medium height; 
good foliage and adequate stems. 
fragrance but not sweet. 


blush-white of waxy 
fair flowering; 
Strong 


Baroness Schroeder: 


Double type; late 


midseason. Color, pale flesh-white. Tall; 
good foliage and strong stems. Delightful 


fragrance. 


Edulis Superba: Double type; medium 


size; early. Color, bright old-rose pink. 
Tall; excellent foliage and wiry stems. 


Very fragrant. 


Felix Crousse: Double type; large; late 
midseason. Color, brilliant crimson of even 
tone. Medium height; good foliage but 
weak stems. Poor fragrance. 


Festiwa 
large; early. 
flakes. Tall; 


stems strong. 


Maxima: Double type; very 
Color, white with crimson 
foliage large and _ heavy, 
Fairly fragrant. 

Fragrans: Bomb type; small; late. 
Color, very dark —_ with a slight silver. 
Medium tall; foliage fair, stems slender 
and wiry. Pleasant fragrance. Hard to 
disbud. Probably overgrown. 

Karl Rosefield: 
midseason. Color, 
growing with good 
stems. Not fragrant. 


Double type; large; 
bright crimson. Tall 
foliage and _ strong 


A poor shipper. 


Double type; 
Color, dark rose-pink, 


Sarah Bernhardt: 
large; late. 


very 


Me- 


dium height; good foliage and strong 
stems. Fragrance fair. 


Other varieties such as Queen Victoria, 
Floral Treasure, Monsieur Jules Elie, Rich- 
ard Carvel, Mary Brand, Claire Dubois, 
Augustin @Hour, and Couronne d’Or have 
been tried and are commonly recommended 
for cut-flower plantings. 


EEDING. Fertilizers which are low in 

nitrogen, but rather high in phosphor- 
ie acid and potash, are believed best. 
Broadeasted, drilled in, or placed around 
individual plants, regardless of how it is 
applied, it should be well incorporated 
into the soil as soon as possible. Applied 
in early Spring, as growth starts, or im- 
mediately after the flowering season, it 
will enable the plants to make a rapid, 
sturdy growth and develop strong buds 
for flowering the succeeding year. 


PLANTING consists of more than merely 
digging a hole, dropping the plant into 
it, and covering its roots. Dig the hole 
sufficiently deep, ten to twelve inches, and 
large enough that the roots may spread 
out naturally. A small quantity of fer- 
tilizer thoroughly mixed in the loose soil 
at the bottom of the hole may be applied. 
Work in moist, mellow about the 
roots and firm well. The upper-most buds 
(eves) should be covered not more than 
two inches. Too deep planting causes 
failure to bloom. 


soil 


Prorection—mulch for the first Win- 
ter, using coarse straw or hay over each 
individual plant. Manure should not be 
used as it stimulates excess foliage, weak 
stems, and has a tendency to foster dis- 
eases, insect pests and weeds. 


CuutivaTe frequently during 
and early Summer. The soil should not 
be pulled up about the plants. Do not 
cultivate during midsummer and Fall. 
Fall planting, September and October, is 
preferred. 


Spring 


Curtine. Cut in the early morning or 
late in the evening. Those cut during the 
heat of the day should be cut in tighter 
bud than those cut during the cooler time. 
It is diffieult to deseribe accurately the 
proper stage of maturity (at which the 
bud should be eut). The size of the bud 
at the proper stage of cutting varies with 
varieties. In general buds of full double 
flowering varieties should be more fully 
expanded showing more color than those 
which are less double. Also, a red variety 
should be more fully expanded than a 
white or pink. Long stems, 20 to 22 
inches, are desirable but heavy cutting of 
long-stemmed flowers, year after year, 
affects the health and vigor of plants. 
Therefore, cut so as to leave two or three 
leaves with each bloom. If plants are 
healthy and only a few flowers are to be 
removed, those stems may be cut to the 
soil level without injury to the plants. 
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Where Are We Going with Gladiolus ? 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


Supervisor of Publie Edueation, New York Botanical Garden 


HERE has been much diseussion 

recently about revising our Gladio- 

lus classifications. The old groups 
were based on heredity. First were the 
Gandavensis, Nanceanus and Lemoinei; 
Nanus and Colvillei. Then we lumped 
the first three of these as Grandiflorus 
Hybrids and made a Primulinus Hybrid 
class, putting the larger of these into 
an intermediate Primulinus Grandiflorus 
class. 

But Gladiolus improvement did not 
stop there. Obvious primulinus hybrids, 
like Aflame and Picardy, have entered 
the field and won in exhibition classes 
against all contenders. This has broken 
down the old elasses, devised for exhibi- 
tions, and brought confusion. New group- 
ings according to size instead of heredity 


have been tried out. Thus we have a 
Large Exhibition class, Medium-sized 


Decorative and Small Decorative, and 
some would go further than this, making 
aS many groupings as there are in 
Dahlias, Daffodils, or Tris. 

Meantime, new seedlings are grown by 
the million, and despite the efforts of the 
hybridizers—Kunderd toward ruffles, Pal- 
mer toward clear tints, Fisher toward 
artistic color effeets, and Winsor and the 
Australians towards mammoth size and 
floriferousness—still the Gladiolus family 
continues to spring surprises among the 
seedlings, and each year’s offerings has 
its share of agreeably novel surprises. 


Then why not recognize this non-con- 
formity of the Gladiolus, and think in 
terms of beauty and adaptability instead 
of rigid classification? Nature does not 
lend itself to formal standardization, as 
mathematics and logic. Natural things 
are variable, with individuality upper- 
most, and the Gladiolus is preeminently 
an individualist. Why not, then, take ad- 
vantage of its natural irregularity of 
flower, and put a premium on novel 
forms, like the wavy petalled Golden 
Frills and stream-lined Primulinus? 

We need the large, open commercial 
flower, of clear color and good substance, 
so well typified in Picardy and Minuet, 
and there is publicity value, though less 
utility, in the showy long spikes of Frank 
J. MeCoy and Edith Robeson, and the 
huge size of Miss New Zealand and Red 
Giant. 

However, the Gladiolus is primarily a 
cut flower, for artistic arrangements in- 
doors, and the slender, graceful, middle- 
sized varieties are preeminent for artistic 
vase and basket arrangements. The flaring 
commercial sorts and the heavy exhibition 
prize winners are often labelled too stiff 
and formal by the discerning home deco- 
rator. Of the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, how many would like a class for 
Gladiolus varieties best suited to artistic 
arrangement in the forthcoming flower 
shows this summer? 


Mysteries of the Gladiolus 


HUGH W. CHAFFIN 


summer blooming Gladiolus is a suc- 

cess in America. It has come to the 
very front and stayed there through wet 
years and dry, through a thrip epidemie, 
and through a rather unhealthy boom in 
new varieties, and its deflation. It is 
time to consider some of the intricacies 
and even the mysteries that surround 
its cultivation. 

The beginner is often disappointed and 
puzzled. In his garden the marvelous 
variety does not produce spikes like those 
at the exhibition, and eventually the sea- 
son comes when it is advisable to discard 
the one-time sensation and turn to others. 
The real Gladiolus lover is not dis- 
couraged; he is able to grow some mag- 
nificent flowers, and he usually persuades 
himself that a few failures are a part 
of the game, so he buries his disappoint- 
ments cheerfully and levels off the ground. 
“See these new ones we got, this glorious 
white, this gorgeous pink.” Other growers, 
not beginners, and not bad losers either, 
but inquiring souls, have frequently a 
parallel experience and wonder why. 

Every interested person knows that our 
garden Gladiolus is a complex hybrid of 
South African species, but not many stop 
to think what this implies. Since the 


|: is beyond question now that the 
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various species grow in different Joeali- 
ties, under various conditions of climate 
and soil, every single hybrid variety may 
have a somewhat different set of re- 
quirements as to type of soil, degree of 
acidity, depth of corm, temperature, 
moisture, altitude, hours of daylight, and 
storage condition for the corm while 
dormant! If a variety seems weak and 
thriftless, if a seedling tends to fade 
away, as so many do after a year or two 
of promise, who can say that it is not 
because we are attempting to grow them 
in an unsuitable environment? It seems 
obvious that some varieties have more 
vigor and wider adaptability than others, 
but it is reasonable to suppose, in absence 
of proof, that any variety would thrive 
in the environment best suited to it. 
Much (more or less valuable) has been 
written on the culture of the Gladiolus, 
but the air of finality often encountered 
in such treatises is quite inconsistent with 
the average results obtained by the best 
growers. The incontrovertible rules of 
Gladiolus growing that apply to all sum- 
mer blooming varieties must be few and 
general. Who can add to these? Be sure 
to plant the corms sometime in the 
spring, at a reasonable depth in loosened 
soil that is moderately fertile, in full 


sun, give cultivation during the growing 
season, irrigate if desired, harvest the 
corms sometime in the fall and store in 
such a manner that they do not freeze, 
dry out, sprout, or decay. Definite in- 
structions are often given for the control 
of insects and diseases, and they some- 
times work; we know better how to con- 
trol the parasites than the subject. 

The idea that Gladiolus change color 
is still widely held among many of the 
less careful gardeners, people that enjoy 
Gladiolus but do not read the literature 
or label their stock. If they get a col- 
lection that gives good satisfaction for 
the first year or two they are apt to go 
back to the same grower for a-new lot. 
They usually think the bulbs were al- 
right when they got them, but they all 
turned into a little yellow, or a salmon 
pink, or “ran out,” or they just decided 
it would be a good idea to give them to 
Aunt Susie and get a new start. 

The truth is of course that the 
fessional grower, who always has a sup- 
ply of fresh, vigorous bulbs for his 
customers, has the same kind of troubles 
as the rankest amateur, but knows better 
what to do about them. He ean grow 
“voung bulbs” from cormels, and diseard 
the varieties that fizzle out, replacing 
them with other, usually newer ones. A 
part of the puzzle is that varieties that 
go down for some growers stand up for 
others in the same territory. [ven a 
single grower’s results are seldom con- 
sistent; some of the varieties he has come 
to regard as the most dependable decline 
for no apparent reason, and more rarely 
one that seemed to be on the way out 
comes back. 

The matter of “young bulbs” is some- 
thing to consider. Why is a “young bulb” 
better than an “old” one? That is, why is 
a corm that grows slowly from an offset 
better than one that grows rapidly at the 
base of the stem? And how long is a 
“voung bulb” young? With some very 
vigorous varieties the difference in re- 
sults between the use of “old bulbs” and 
“voung” ones seems to be_ negligible, 
while on the other hand it is erroneous to 
suppose that varieties can always be 
brought back to their pristine vigor by 
growing up the ecormels. As a varicty 
declines it produces fewer and fewer 
cormels, but even when they are produced, 
normal'and clean, they do not earry the 
variety very far back in the scale of 
vigor. Since seab is more prevalent on 
these weaker corms one is tempted to 
attribute the decline to seab, but it is evi- 
dently not responsible, since an equal 
amount of seabbing on corms in a state 
of vigor does not much hinder growth, 
and because the depleted ones frequently 
come clean without noticeable improve- 
ment in behavior. 

It is the general habit of flowers that 
grow on a spike to blossom from the bot- 
tom up, the Gladiolus is unique in that 
the flowers are so showy, and that its 
popularity leads to many attempts to use 
it in ways that are not quite in keeping 
with its nature, or are beyond the general 
skill. We often say that the Gladiolus 
well lends itself to decorative work. With- 
out doubt it lends itself with a few reser- 

(Continued on page 354) 
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How Do You Select Your Container ? 





Photograph courtesy of Yamanaka & Co., New York City 


Two containers that are characterized 
by simplicity of form. Suitable for a 
long stalk flower 


DMITTEDLY the flowers and foli- 
age are the most important things 
in a flower arrangement. Yet they 

may be arranged in a most distinguished 
manner, have beautiful balance and 
rhythm and all the details of perfection, 
and still the use of an ill-chosen container 
may spoil the whole picture. How shall 
we determine what is the proper vase or 
bowl to hold our flowers? 

There are four points of view from 
which we may study the relationship be- 
tween the inert container and the pliant, 
lately-growing material above it: form, 
size, color, texture. 

Form. Suppose we have an ample 
collection of trays and bowls, vases and 
bottles, jars and jugs, from which to 
choose. We bring in from the garden 
to adorn the house some lovely stalks of 
Gladiolus. What shape container should 
we select? Not a broad, shallow bowl 
such as we might use for a naturalistic 
grouping of Narcissus or Iris; surely not 
a globular bowl into which we could ap- 
propriately slip a picking of Zinnias. 
Our choice would logically be a tall vase 
or jar, of rather simple lines, suggesting 
the long lines of the flower stalks. 

Perhaps we have brought some long 
sprays of Honeysuckle to use for decora- 
tion. We would not use a container of the 
same shape as that selected for the Gladi- 
olus, but rather one suggesting the slim- 
ness of a vine spray, and probably with 
gracious curves in it, which curves would 
be repeated in our plant material. 

Size of the container is closely related 
to form. An elementary suggestion in 
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DOROTHY BIDDLE 
flower arrangement which we have long 
since learned and forgotten, is that the 
flowers should be one and a half times 
the height of the container. In other 
words, let the plant material be the im- 
portant thing in size. <A container that 
is too small will make the final picture 
topheavy, lacking in balance; one thaf is 
too large may divide the interest with 
the flowers, or even dominate them. 
Cowor, the third of our considerations 
in selecting the right container, gives far 
more leeway to the seeker after individu- 
ality in arrangement. The first thing to 
observe is that the color should not be 
so strong as to compete with that of the 
flowers. Indeed, it is our own feeling 
that the color of the container should be 
as neutral as possible—soft grays and 
tans, brown, black, white, ivory, pastel 
tints, are among the best choices. Many 
people like to use green containers, and 








Types of Containers: 





a rule more difficult to use. The design on 
the container is all too likely to be a dis- 
tracting element in the completed picture. 
The unadorned vase or bowl is pretty 
sure to be the best choice. 

As to containers made in the form of 
birds and animals, tree stumps and fishes, 
it is only the artist who has progressed 
far in the art of flower arrangement who 
can do a good job in them. Safest to pass 
by such exotie containers, and stick to 
those of simple lines and colors. Often 
a vase that is highly decorated on one 
side will be entirely plain on the other. 
Use such a vase with the plain side as the 
front! 

Containers of copper, bronze, pewter 
and other metals are often fine in giving 
just the right color as well as textural 
value. Glass is often a good selection, 


provided the design of the under-water 
(Continued on page 353) 


Photograph by Kensington, Inc., New York City 


On the left—a dark colored glass through which the stalks 


will barely be seen. Metal bowls often provide beautiful color harmony 


if the green selected is the right green with 
the foliage used, it may be excellent. A 
florist in New York, whose windows are 
always a center of interest for flower 
arrangement “fans” because he does such 
lovely work in the art, told us that he 
never uses green containers—there is 
enough green in the foliage for the whole 
picture, he says. 

Searlet containers should be used only 
with flowers of the same brilliant color; 
matching will always be more satisfactory, 
too, with such vivid colors as orange, 
bright blue and purple, and rich yellows. 
Containers decorated with patterns are as 





Photograph courtesy of Yamanaka & Co., New York City 


A low white porcelain bowl for a 
naturalistic grouping of light airy 
flowers 
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Books for the Gardener 


N the two or three decades which 
| lie directly behind us, garden books 

have swung in a wide circle, opening 
a new world of enjoyment to the flower- 
loving public. Now it would seem their 
first cirele is complete and that they are 
starting on a second and wider orbit. 

NARRATIVE TEXTS 

Perhaps the early narrative garden 
books which created the widest interest 
on both sides of the Atlantic were Von 
Armin’s inimitable “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden” with its several sequels. 
It was “the thing” thirty-five years ago 
for women to read these clever books 
whether they gardened or not. Because 
of their sly but militant feminism, they 
seemed daring and radical and exciting. 
And if one read them for their wit and 
insight, the garden lore with which they 
were permeated soaked into the reader’s 
brain, perhaps to lie there dormant for 
years ready to germinate into active gar- 
den interest when the time was ripe. 
Countess Von Arnim hacked out a path 
through a literary wilderness with these 
early books of hers and that path within 
a few years, was opened into a wide and 


crowded highway by the pens of her 
successors. 
Flora Klickmann in her English 


“Flower Garden Patch” series attained 
a well-deserved fame and popularity in 
the same field and there were many 
others, good, bad and indifferent. 


THE “HOW TO” EPOCH 
Then came a period of desperately 
serious garden activity when the public 
demanded chiefly practical handbooks 
that there might be nothing vague or 
sketchy about the information furnished 
them on the printed page. 


HUMOR ENTERS 


Now, once more, there is time and de- 
mand for the humorous type of garden 
literature. In the days of Von Arnim’s 
first popularity, many people read such 
books as hers with urbanity because they 
knew so little about gardening. Today 
we can again enjoy similar books because 
we know so much more and because the 
practical horticultural handbooks and en- 
eyclopedias are now so conveniently 
arranged that their study requires but a 
minimum of time. 

Books like those of Beverly Nichols 
and his kind are a joy to many gardeners 
despite occasional wild inaccuracies in 
flights of fancy. And there is the mis- 
echievous and darting humor of Julian 
Meade in “Adam’s Profession.” (This 
must be a great book because it seems to 
fit perfectly into almost any discussion 
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of garden literature.) And Dwight Farn- 
ham has done a highly successful humor- 
ous job in “A Place In The Country.” 
There is a laugh on every page of that 
book and not a “slap-stick” laugh either. 
It provides scintillating humor for the 
sophisticated. 


Garden Rubbish and Other Bumps. B, 
W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman. Illus- 
trated. 146 pages. Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., N. Y. $1.50. 


The advent of this book marks the first 
sweep of garden literature’s second orbit. 
Not content with mere humor richly 
mixed with real information, the authors 
of “1066 And All That” have concocted 
a purely farcical garden book. Mr. Sellar 
and Mr. Yeatman are English writers but 
ras the blurb tells us—“this amazing 
compendium of agricultural misinforma- 
tion” has been translated “from the origi- 
nal English into comprehensible prose” 
by Will Cuppy of Jones Beach. Despite 
the publishers’ effort thus to “jazz up” 
English humor for American consump- 
tion, there is an awful silence now and 
then in a place where a laugh should be. 
Other pages are funny even to an en- 
thusiastie gardener. 

The person best suited to review this 
book sympathetically, by the way, would 
be a horticultural misanthrope—a rock- 
garden widower perhaps. For—again to 
quote the blurb—the publishers “warn 
all horticultural hysteries to lay off this 
book. They won’t like it. Or maybe they 
Wasa” 

Well, maybe. . At least it is fun 
to discover what non-gardeners think of 
us. The chapters have such sub-headings 
as “Earth Control” and “Bee Keeping 
Unveiled.” The section on Rock Garden- 
ing is really funny with its sketch of an 
ardent gardener searching for her rock 
plant blooms with the aid of a powerful 
magnifying glass chained for safety to 
a convenient hitching post. And there is 
the bit on tulips headed with a quotation 
from the Garden Manual: 


“and largest of all, Viscountess Glad- 
stone, delicate mauve-pink, flushed 
scarlet.” 


which brings to mind the old Tulip joke 
about the “Rev. H. Ewbank” planted in 
the bed with “Gloria Swanson.” 

There are instructions for sowing 
seeds in the open and under glass, with 
at least three guffaws per line guaran- 
teed. In fact, “Garden Rubbish and 
Other Bumps” is just nonsense and is 
highly recommended to the non-garden- 
ing members of a horticultural family. 
If it once reaches their sacrilegious 
hands, the gardeners themselves will soon 


know every word of it by heart, for it 
will be quoted at them, in and out of 
season. 


Selected Flower Arrangements of the 
Ohara School. Arranged by Koun 
Ohara. Explained by K. Nakahara 
and M. Hashizume. Illustrated in color. 
50 plates. Yamanaka & Co., Inc. 680 
Fifth Ave., New York City. $2.00. 


Select Flower Arrangements of Mori- 
bana and Heikwa. Edited by Kasuke 


Murakami. Explained by Mitsuharu 
Hashizume. Illustrated in color. 50 
plates. Yamanaka & Co., Inc., 680 


Fifth Ave., New York City. $2.00. 


Readers of THe FLOWER GROWER who 
were interested in the recent review of 
Margaret Preininger’s “Japanese Flower 
Arrangements for Modern Homes,” and 
in fact all students of Japanese flower 
art, should not miss the opportunity to 
own one or two Japanese books on the 
subject. These, of course, are very differ- 
ent from American expositions of the art, 
being largely pictorial. The descriptions 
accompanying each plate, though printed 
in English, are quite evidently translated 
from the Japanese and the quaint phrase- 
ology adds to the charm of the lovely 
books. 

The two titles mentioned above are 
companion volumes printed in album 
fashion and bound in soft-toned brocade. 
The exquisite prints are in the natural 
eolors which the Japanese know so well 
how to reproduce. Each book is a joy to 
the eye as well as a boon to the student. 

The arrangements here reproduced are 
especially interesting, in that they show 
the influence of the West upon the East. 
Greater freedom of line is evident than 
was permitted in the older and more cir- 
ecumseribed Japanese schools. There is 
more latitude, too, in the choice of plant 
material. Thistles, for instance, appear 
more than once, despite the old rule 
against using thorned or _ poisonous 
plants. Even numbers of blossoms are 
used frequently, though the three-line 
principle is still cleverly adhered to. An- 
other departure is the use of “foreign” 
flowers such as the gerbera and hybrid- 
tea rose. 

However, it is when the Japanese 
artist uses his own material in the in- 
imitable native manner that he is at his 
best. The autumn arrangements employ- 
ing chestnut branches with burrs attached 
and persimmon sprays bearing fruit and 
leaves are compositions to be remem- 
bered; as are the exquisitely arranged 
tree peonies; and the chaste iris group- 
ings, with their quiet dignity of heaven- 
aspiring lance-like foliage cherishing the 
blossom stalks. 
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Glimpses of Nature—Summer 


LAURA 


OUCHES of Springtime linger 

until the entrance of July, which 

month marks definitely the begin- 

ning of the second season of the year, 
Summer. 

An interesting plant, belonging dis- 
tinetly to the Summer months, and one 
known over a large part of our country, 
is the Wild Sunflower, of which family 
there are many species. 

The Black-eyed Susan, known far and 
wide, is said to have been distributed east- 
ward over our country in hay shipped 
from western fields; thence to Europe in 
hay sent to that market Susan went as 
stowaway. How the European farmers 














Monarch Butterfly 


regard the Black-eyed Susan is not known 
at this writing, but it has long been a 
favorite in gardens abroad where for 
years it has been cultivated. It is not at 
all unusual to see beds of it in American 
gardens, also. 

Reading over a brief history of the 
Wild Sunflower, one learns that Cham- 
plain found the Indians on Lake Huron 
cultivating that plant three hundred 
years ago. They used the tough stalk for 
a cloth fiber, made dye of its yellow flow- 
ers, and the seeds were used for food as 
well as a hair oil made from them. Early 
white settlers in Canada sent the seed of 
this cultivated Wild Sunflower back to 
Europe, where it was grown in quantities 
for its seeds used for poultry, swine and 
parrots. Sunflower seeds may be pur- 
ehased in any bird or pet shop today. 
The writer buys quantities of them each 
Winter for the wild birds, and each 
Spring plants a row of Sunflowers, espe- 
cially for the birds who harvest the 
seeds themselves as soon as they ripen in 
early Fall. 

The beginning of Summer finds that 
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gorgeous combination of flowers, the 
violet-blue of Chicory and the white of 
Queen’s Lace, or Wild Carrot, in its prime. 
Both are considered weed pests by many, 
but when found blossoming in profusion 
along country roadsides there are few 
sights more lovely. 

The Common and Swamp Milkweed, 
Joe-Pye Weed, and Ironweed, following 
in succession, beautify our meadows 
through the Summer, in company with 
Vervain, Boneset, Golden-rod and Asters. 

Early Summer finds the Goldfinches 
bustling about with their belated house- 
keeping affairs, when nearly all the other 
birds have their families reared and long 
since launched in the world. But the 
Goldfinches have waited until there is 
plenty of Thistledown from which to 
weave their nests; compact little cups 
fastened in the forks of sturdy bush or 
sapling. Incidentally, feasting on Thistle 
seeds, of which they are very fond. This- 
tle seeds, also, may be procured at bird 
shops, this department discovered one 
Winter when it had as a guest a crippled 
Goldfinch. 

Those merry singers of the meadows in 
May and June, the Bobolinks, begin their 
southward journey in July, almost as 
soon as their children are strong enough 
to travel. They do not make exhausting, 
non-stop flights, like so many birds that 
wait until late Fall to go, but traveling 
by easy stages reach their Winter homes 
in South America without experiencing 
the least discomfort from cold weather. 

In early July one hears now and then 
the insect musicians practicing for the 
great chorus of August. As the days 
pass more and more join in until the 
ensemble is complete. Outstanding of 
August’s features is the singing and fid- 
dling of those nocturnal performers. 
Through the daytime hours of Summer 
we are conscious of a murmuring among 
the insects, and an occasional “conven- 
tion” of Cicadas may make the woods 
and meadows ring with their musie. This 
is really a pleasant sound, unless the 
inseets in question descend in a destruc- 
tive horde, in which event, the least said 
about them the better. 

Butterflies of Summer offer much of 
interest to the nature student. Each spe- 
cies of butterfly has its distinctive features 
and usually may be associated with some 
particular plant or flower. The Monarch 
Butterfly, for instance, selects a Milkweed 
plant on which to deposit its eggs. After 
the eggs hatch, the voracious little worms 
begin immediately to consume the Milk- 
weed leaves, doing a thorough job as they 
work downward. They grow rapidly into 
rather handsome—depending on one’s 
viewpoint—yellow caterpillars with bands 
of jet black around them. After the 
usual number of bodily changes, at last 
from the cocoons emerge the beautiful 
reddish-brown butterflies with wings 
striped and edged with black. 

One of the daintiest of Summer’s 
winged creatures is the Sphinx Moth, 


with its coloring of old rose tinged with 
delicate yellow. It is frequently found 
late in the evening or in early morning 
reposing on the yellow blossom of Even- 
ing Primrose, and looking for all the 
world like a flower itself. 

Every day and night of Summer pre- 
sents its myriad of interests. At most we 
may only dip in here and there as our 
fancies may choose, and always we learn 
something new, no matter how many 
times we may go over the same grounds. 


Salvage Your Old Broken 


Flower Pots 


“Crock” is the name used in England 
for our common unglazed flower pot. Eng- 
lish writers often recommend “‘crock dust” 
or “crock screenings” for various pu™poses 
and many of us do not know what this 
material is or that we have this at hand 
at no cost save a little effort. 

“Crock dust” or “crock screenings” is 
simply old pots crushed with a hammer 
or bone crusher. The material is particu- 
larly valuable because it is exceedingly 
porous and holds considerable moisture 
within the particles, whereas sand holds 
moisture on its surface only. 

We all have old broken pots that we 
may easily crush. After crushing the ma- 
terial should be run over a 3/16 inch 
screen to eliminate the coarse bits which 
may be saved and be used as drainage for 
pots. It should then be run over a l4 
mesh fly screen to eliminate the dust. 

The residue is “crock screenings.’ These 
are most valuable placed % inch deep as 
a mulch around freshly potted plants. The 
screenings prevent packing of the soil, and 
retain the moisture exceptionally well 
which is most valuable with surface rooted 
plants. The screenings never pack and, if 
stirred occasionally, no moss will form 
over the surface. 

The very fine material or “crock dust” 
is most valuable as a content in soil for 
seeds of alpine and all slow germinating 
seeds. A noted alpine expert recommends for 
seed boxes for alpines, 1/3 crock dust, 
1/3 finely pulverized peat moss, and 1/3 
sterilized sandy silt or baked loam. This 
grower also recommends a one inch layer 
of the coarser crook screenings on the bot 
tom of seed boxes for drainage.—CarL 
Purpy, (Calif.) 


’ 











The pale magenta colored blooms of 
the Joe-Pye Weed. 
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Lawn—Clippings make an excellent 


muleh for many kinds of plants. Apply 
them thinly at intervals of several days 
rather than thickly all at one time. They 
will thus dry out in hot weather like hay, 
whereas if applied thickly while green 
they will soon mildew, rot and be less 
effective. 

Irrigation apparatus—For 
dens accessory watering devices are so 
satisfactory that every garden should 
have one or more. Many portable styles 
are upon the market. The kinds that 
oscillate are well worth their small addi- 
tional cost over those that must be 
turned by hand because they water wide 
areas evenly and do not require frequent 
attention to turn them. When using any 
style be sure to soak the ground deeply; 
do not waste water by sprinkling. 

Outdoor Chrysanthemums may be rid 
of ants by seattering tobacco dust liber- 
ally on and beneath the plants or by 
soaking the ground around each plant 
with a solution of tobacco stems or of 
nicotine sulphate (Black Leaf 40). When 
tobaceo stems are used as a muleh they 
repel not only ants but many other kinds 
of insects. 

Lily-of-the-valley plants that appear 
to be failing may be dug in clumps with 
a spading fork after the leaves have 
turned yellow. They may be broken 
apart and the ‘‘pips’’ (or four to six 
inch ends of the underground stems) re- 
planted about six inches apart in loose, 
rich soil, preferably in a partially shaded 


small gar- 
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place. finer flowers will come 


Larger, 
next spring than would be developed by 
the same plants if left in the old bed. 


Lilies need mulehing during hot 
weather. Peat moss, buckwheat hulls and 
shredded corn stover make the neatest 
appearance, but fallen leaves, lawn clip- 
pings or any other loose material will do. 

Seed production is exhausting to 
plants. Therefore cut off all faded flow- 
ers and fruits not needed for seed sav- 
ing. You will thus conserve plant food 
and strengthen the plants—if you will 
do it soon enough. It wiil also improve 
the appearance of your garden. 

Phlox seedlings are often a nuisance, 
especially when they appear in the 
elumps of established, desired varieties. 
Their commonly poor colors are against 
them and so are their usually small 
flowers. Yet among them may be some 
beauties. Therefore let them grow until 
they blossom; then destroy the undesir- 
able ones. 

Peonies must have plenty of plant 
food and water through the hot weather 
or they will not form as many or as 
strong buds for next year’s flowers. 
Either hoe a trench around each clump 
and fill this with water at intervals of a 
week, or mulch the entire bed deeply 
with any convenient, loose material. In 
all cases feed the plants liberally with 
any good fertilizer—stable manure pre- 
ferred when available. 


Gladiolus stems must not be cut so low 


down as to remove all the leaves as this 
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would starve the bulbs. Always leave at 
least two leaves when the stems are cut. 
It is also advisable to cut the stems that 
have done blossoming as this will pre- 
vent the formation of seed—always an 
exhaustive process. When cutting such 
stems avoid cutting any of the leaves. 








Pansy plants for next year’s blooming 
are easy to grow from seed sown in par- 
tial shade during July or August. Use 
only the choicest seed sown in slightly 
raised beds or preferably in a coldframe. 
The soil should be light, crumbly and 
fairly rich and the seed scattered thinly 
in the rows to avoid having the seedlings 
crowd. An even better way is to sow in 
flats and prick out the seedlings when 
they have formed their second pair of 
leaves. 

Climbing Roses will produce finer and 
more blossoms next year if their old, 
failing stems are cut out immediately 
after they have flowered. You can do 
this most easily by cutting each stem in 
several places and removing them piece- 
meal. You can also make this job easier 
in after years if you will watch for the 
new shoots that start from the base of 
the plants and keep them in front of the 
remaining old ones instead of pushing 
their way through and among the old 
parts. The best of next year’s flowers 
will develop from shoots that arise from 
buds on these long, strong shoots. 


Note-taking in the garden is important 
at all times, but especially during sum- 
mer. Some points to make concerning 
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the plants are the heights, character of 
growth, colors of the flowers, staking re- 
quirements if any, effects of fertilizer 
and the harmony or clashing of colors 
with adjacent plants. Such notes will 
suggest advisable changes of arrange- 
ment of the present plantings and points 
to emphasize or to avoid when planning 
a new garden. 

Brown patch in lawns, a fungous 
disease which kills grass in spots during 
July and August, may be checked by 
sprinkling or spraying with corrosive 
sublimate (mereurie chloride—one tablet 
to a pint of water). If stronger the solu- 
tion may kill healthy grass. Semesan is 
also a specifie for this trouble. Bordeaux 
mixture is not advisable because after 
the lime in it is washed away by rains 
the remaining copper will ultimately 
-ause worse trouble than the disease. 

Dahlia stems when cut and dipped in 
commercial nitric acid for thirty seconds 
and then into tepid water are said to 
hold their flowers twice as long as when 
merely placed in water. If you try this 
be sure to use rubber gloves and avoid 
getting any of the acid on your hands or 
your clothing because it will burn you or 
your clothes as well as the Dahlia stems. 

Hydrangeas are usually allowed to 
‘‘rustle for their feed.’’ This is a mis- 
take because they are heavy feeders— 
when they ean get food. They will re- 
spond with far finer flowers and more of 
them if fed liberally during July and 
August. If the ground is dry, however, 
they will not show these effects, so 
water them well. 

Delphinium and annual Larkspur seed 
produced in the earliest ripe pods is bet- 
ter than that which ripens later. Gather 
it from the finest and most perfect spikes 
and choose only the largest and fullest 
pods. Lay these loosely in a tray (a shoe- 
box will do) and let them become brittle 
dry. Then crush them between your 
hands above the tray which will eatch 
the seed. Separate the waste and let the 
seed lie spread out thinly for several 
weeks to become thoroughly dry so it 
may be stored without risk of molding. 
Setter still sow it at once. Fresh seed 
of this plant is better than any that has 
been stored. 


Delphiniums may be made to blossom a 
second time by cutting their stems imme- 
diately after they have flowered the first 
time. Some gardeners cut the entire 
stalks away; others cut back a half or 
two-thirds. Suppose you try both meth- 
ods. In either ease, however, feed and 
water the plants well and, if there are 
diseased leaves pick them off and burn 
them. Also if there are holes in the 
stems plug them with wax. 

Gravel paths may be kept clear of 
weeds by sprinkling with commer- 
cial weed killers, or with hot brine, or 
dusting with powdered sulphur. Where 
there is no danger of tracking into the 
house, waste oil from the crankcase of 
an automobile may be used. Kerosene is 
also effective. In all cases it is important 
to keep these materials at least a foot 
away from lawns and other plantings. 

(Continued on page 356) 
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Lawns need careful attention in mid- 
summer weather. The Charleston-grass 
needs much water and little cutting. It 
is a coarse grass suited for seaside plant- 
ings and grows well in shade in the in- 
terior. Carpet-grass also makes a good 
shady lawn, is not so coarse as the 
Charleston-grass and needs much less 
moisture. Bermuda sod is the best for 
clay or sandy lawns in full sun. It grows 
well without water, and likes poor soils. 
Leave the clipping on all lawns to add 
humus to the soil. Keep the lines be- 
tween the lawns and the flower beds 
sharp and clean. Cutting with an axe is 
the best way to keep these fast-growing 
grasses from encroaching on the space 
allotted to the flowers. 


Camellias and Boxwoods, newly plant- 
ed, must be protected from the afternoon 
sun the first summer after planting. Bur- 
lap or lath screens are unsightly but this 
first summer is the crucial time and un- 
less this protection is given the plants 
are almost sure to die. Better not risk 
losing them. 

Bulbs—Tulips of all varieties and Ex- 
hibition Hyacinths must be carefully 
lifted, dried and stored in a safe place. 
If replanting is desired for the Narcissus 
follow the same course—otherwise leave 
them undisturbed. 

Own-Root Roses—Of the Hybrid Teas, 
Betty Uprichard grows well. Each year 
we can add new own-root Roses to the 
garden if we grow them in this way. The 
only way to find out which ones can be 
grown is to try them. The above-men- 
tioned have grown well. They are strong 
and colorful and need little attention for 
black spot and other ills that most roses 
are subject to. If you want more Radi- 
ance Roses, grow them from cuttings. 





Camellia cuttings must be set in sand, 
kept carefully shaded and well watered. 
They will be ready for November trans- 
planting. 








The shade of Pines, a lawn of carpet 

grass, pools of clear water with Lotus 

and Waterlilies make oases of cool 
beauty in summer gardens 


Routine Activities are necessary for 
the healthy maintenance of the garden. 
After they are over one may take joy of 
the ivory white cups of the Magnolias 
which lifted on shining trays of green 
lacquer make the glory of the summer 
garden. With their waxen petals the 
creamy flowers cover the trees from 
crown to base and each one, whether 
dew-covered in early morning or glowing 
under the mid-day sun, bears its portion 
of nectar for the bees and wafts its del- 
icate fragrance on every passing breeze. 

Plant Propagation is one of the hap- 
piest works of gardening. With shade 
and moisture this is the season to add 
new plants from old favorites. All gar- 
deners are urged to start cuttings of 
Roses, Camellias, broad-leaved ever- 
greens and deciduous shrubs. Have the 
fun of growing your own plants! Half 
hardened wood is best to use. Ten inches 
is long enough and a good sandy loam is 
the best soil. Set the cuttings in trenches 
and press them firmly into the ground. 
Water them freely and soon the new 
leaves will appear. 


Rose Cuttings planted now will grow 
into plants that will give October bloom 
and be strong enough for the borders 
next spring. All the Polyanthas, Teas, 
Bengal and Damask Roses can thus 
be grown. The Australian Roses, Day 
Dream, the polyantha Salmon Spray, and 
the climbers Countess of Stradbroke, 
Kitty Kininmonth and Marion Manifold 
ean be included in the list. 


Azaleas and the ground-cover peren- 
nials. Layering is the easiest way to 
propagate them. This includes the Can- 
dytuft both white and lavender, all kinds 
of creeping Phlox, Pinks and other desir- 
able plants of this character. 


Boxwood Cuttings should be placed in 
sandy loam in deep shade and kept well 
watered at all times. Both the dwarf and 
tree Boxwood grow quickly and gardens 
with only a small supply can increase 
them indefinitely by rooting the cuttings 
each season. Cut off the tips of the 
branches with a sharp knife or scissors 
and set them at once. They will be ready 
for spring transplanting. Allow four 
inches between cuttings, not less than 
three. 

Crepe Myrtles—Continue to spray for 
sooty mildew and insect pests. If the lat- 
ter are present add nicotine sulphate, 
one or two teaspoonsful to each gallon 
of water, to the oil and formaldehyde 
formula given in June. 

Spraying Roses with Triogen is a safe 
formula to use. All spraying should be 
done in the late afternoons when the sun 
is off of the plants. Early morning will 
not do. The sun gets up so early that 
spraying even between 3 and 4 a. m. will 
mean a long hot day to follow and the 
sun will burn the plants—Roses and all 
others. Even the most wide-awake gar- 
deners need some rest, so do your spray- 
ing in the late afternoons. 

(Continued on page 356) 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


ticularly interesting stage, especially 

for one who has been doing the actual 
work, and who has cared for each plant 
since it entered the ground in the form of 
a seed. 

For a number of weeks the garden has 
been producing in increasing quantities the 
early, rapidly developing vegetables. Now, 
those of slower growth are coming to, ma- 
turity. Peas, snap beans, tender young car- 
rots, beets, and in some gardens we may 
find new potatoes. 

Early cabbage will soon be maturing, and 
the little, green tomatoes we see here and 
there among the vines will develop rapidly 
into meaty, red globes so rich in vitamin 
C. But let it be said for the tomato, it was 
a prime favorite long before the vitamin 
was known. 

Sweet corn, melons, squashes—everything 
is bounding forward under the influence of 
the July sun. 

But all this reminds us the season is 
advancing, so we must make haste to do 
many things. Another planting of peas, of 
the bush variety, should be attended to at 
once. Lettuce, endive and radishes are due 
for at least one more planting, although 
about this time of year it is a good plan 
to change to the seed of Winter radish, of 
which there are a number of varieties. 
Sometimes it is possible to purchase this 
seed mixed. They are very nice for fall use, 
and a few pulled before the ground freezes, 
and packed away in sand, are very satis- 
factory for early Winter use. The black 
skinned, turnip shaped radish is the best 
variety for Winter storage. 

The well-planned garden functioning 
properly, gives us an abundance of good 
things throughout the growing season, and 
if the plot of ground is not too small there 
should be a surplus to put away for Winter. 
This is accomplished by canning during the 
Summer, and by drying, in some instances, 
and in the late Fall a number of different 
vegetables may be stored away in their 
natural state. But to be able to do those 
things we must plan for them from earliest 
Spring on until the last planting. 

About the middle of July is the best 
time to sow turnip seed for the development 
of that vegetable for Winter storage. Other 
vegetables intended for storage in their 
natural state should, for the most part, al- 
ready be well started. This includes late 
cabbage, celery, beets and carrots. 

Beans, peas, corn and tomatoes should 
go in cans when there are more than may 
be used for the present. Surplus tomatoes 
may be taken care of in a number of ways; 
canned tomatoes, tomato juice, tomatoes 
canned with corn, and not to be overlooked, 
tomato preserves which may be made from 
the red as well as the yellow tomato. 


J ULY finds the vegetable garden ina par- 


hy pe finds the vegetable garden in 
J”\ full production, and then the housewife 
may can a vegetable mixture to be used for 
good old-fashioned vegetable soup. 

With the exception of tomatoes, vege- 
tables need especial care in canning. In- 
structions for processing may be found 
wherever canning supplies are to be had 
and if these are followed out carefully in 
detail, there will be but little loss from 
spoiling. For a number of reasons it is 
important that we fully understand can- 
ning methods, and carry them out to the 
letter. 

July oy find a variety of insects at 
work in the garden. If the bean vines 
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begin to have a “lacy” appearance, they 
should be sprayed at once, or they may be 
killed completely in a few days. A special 
spray for beans may be found in most seed 
stores. It may be necessary to spray the 
vines a second time, after a few days, but 
as a rule one spraying is enough. 

Cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli and egg- 
plant must also be watched for leaf eaters 
in the form of small, green worms, which 
must be dusted or sprayed to exterminate 
them. Care should be taken to procure non- 
poisonous insecticides, as it may be very 
dangerous to health to apply a poison 
spray on vegetables that have no protective 
peeling to be removed before being eaten. 
Ordinary washing may not remove the 
danger. The writer has found sifted ashes 
very effective, dusting each plant thorough- 
ly with it, especially on the underside of 
the leaf. This is not at all difficult to do, 
if a large spoon is used, tossing the ashes 
over, and under the entire plant. 

Squashes and melons infested by insects 
may be given the ashes treatment, also, and 
if used before the pests gain too much head- 
way, we may check them entirely. However, 
there are many effective insecticides to be 
found on the market. 

Weeding and hoeing should go forward 
as zealously during July and August as 
ever was done in weeks earlier. If neglected 
now, by Fall the garden will become an 
unsightly spot, grown high with giant 
stalked weeds, each with its multitude of 
seeds to pester us with renewed force 
another year. 

There is but little rest for the gardener 
at any time through the growing season, 
but the enthusiastic digger in the soil is 
no laggard, and he does not expect an easy 
sit-down job when he takes on the responsi- 
bility of a garden plot. 


New Roses Registered 


The American Rose Society reports the 
following names of novelty Roses accepted 
by the Registration Committee: 


Climbing Heinrich Wendland. CHT. Dis- 
covered by L. H. Stell, Tyler, Texas. A 
sport of Heinrich Wendland with flowers 
like the parent except that the color is a 
little richer. The plants are said to make 
10 foot canes per season, and to be mod- 
erate, intermittent bloomers from May un- 
til November. ’ 


Climbing Federico Casas. CHT. Discov- 
ered by L. H. Stell, Tyler, Texas. Said to 
be a sport of Federico Casas, with flowers 
like the parent, with a vigorous climbing 
plant which blooms freely. 


Good Luck. HT. Discovered by Jesse F. 
Hiscox, East Patchogue, N. Y. Said to be 
a sport of Joanna Hill, with high-centered, 
full flowers 4144 to 5% inches in diameter, 
with 20 to 25 petals. The outside of the 
petals is rose-red with gold base, and the 
inside is buff. Strong, but pleasing fra- 
grance, and an abundant bloomer, with the 
flowers borne singly. Plant is said to be 
very vigorous, upright in habit, with dark 
cress green foliage. A continuous bloomer. 


Golden Queen. HT. Originated by C. 
Chambard, Parilly-Venissieux, France. To 
be introduced by Jackson & Perkins Com- 
pany, Newark, N. Y. Claimed to be a 
seedling of two unnamed seedlings of 
Druschki parentage. The flower is de- 
scribed as globular, informal center, 4 to 


41% inches in diameter, with about 50 
petals. The color of the bloom is pure 
gold yellow, mild fragrance, and the flow- 
ers are borne singly. The plant is de- 
scribed as not as disorderly in habit as 
Frau Karl Druschki, but stronger than 
the average Hybrid Tea. It is said to be a 
continuous bloomer, from June until No- 
vember. 


Yellow Signora. HT. Discovered by Jack- 
son & Perkins Company, Newark, N. Y., 
and to be introduced by them. Said to be 
a sport of Signora. The plant and flower 
are described as exactly the same as the 
parent, except that the color of the bloom 
is pure straw yellow. 


Golden Signora. HT. Discovered by Jack- 
son & Perkins, Newark, N. Y., and to be 
introduced by them. Said to be a sport 
of Signora, with plant and bloom exactly 
like the parent, except that the color of 
the flower is rich golden yellow. 


Stargold. HT. Originated by Walter D. 
Brownell, Little Compton, R. I., and in- 
troduced by the Interstate Nurseries, Ham- 
burg, Iowa. Said to be a seedling of a 
self-seedling of Mary Wallace x unnamed 
seedling x unnamed seedling. Flower is 
described as of medium-size, high-centered, 
3% to 5 inches in diameter, 27 to 35 


petals. Color is lemon to canary to gold 
to saffron. Has a fragrance of China Tea 


and Wichuraiana. Flowers are borne 
singly and together, very freely when es 
tablished. The flower is described as sim 
ilar in form to La France. It is claimed 
to be a new color in yellow, being perhaps 
nearer spectrum yellow than other Hy- 
brid Tea roses. Plant is described as 3 
or 4 feet to higher, compact, branching, 
ascending. A profuse bloomer, continuous 
when established, from June to November. 
Said to freeze to the ground at ten below 
zero, but will come up again after the 
manner of herbaceous peonies. 


Lovely Lady. HT. Originated by E. R. 
Asmus, Sr., Closter, N. J. Said to be a 
sport of Better Times, of the type of 
Premier Supreme. Color is pure rose-red. 
The large, full flowers have a delicious fra- 
grance. Plant is described as normal Hy- 
brid Tea, growing 5 feet high under glass 
and producing an average of twenty-six 
saleable flowers per season. It is said 
to have practically no thorns. 


Peach Blow. HT. Originated by L. B. 
Coddington, Murray Hill, N. J. Said to 
be a seedling of Mme. Butterfly and an un- 
named yellow seedling. The flower is of 
Rapture type with a pink color very sim- 
ilar to Rapture. It has an average of 
twenty-six petals. Spicy fragrance. The 
plant is described as compact with very 
healthy foliage which neither blackspots 
nor mildews. 


Sweet Memorie. HT. Originated by For- 
rest L. Hieatt, San Diego, Calif. Said to 
be a cross of Mrs. C. W. Edwards and 
Rose Marie. Flower is described as some- 
what like Betty Uprichard in form. The 
color is spinel pink with a yellow base 
and pomegranate back to the petals. The 
semi-double flowers average twenty petals. 
Plants are very thorny, disease resistant, 
and grow 5 feet in California. It is 
claimed to be an abundant, continuous 
bloomer throughout the season. 


Golden Wedding. HT. Originated by Al- 
fred Krebs, Montebello, Calif. Said to be 
a cross of Souv. de H. A. Verschuren and 
an unnamed yellow seedling. Both flower 
and plant are said to resemble Verschuren. 
The flower is clear yellow with no varia- 
tion in the coloring. They are 5 inches 
in diameter and are fully double. Mod- 
erate fragrance. 


R. Marion Harton, Secretary 
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Accessories for Easier Gardening 


[Introducing to our readers what manufacturers are offering] 


THE ANDREWS GEYSER 

Particularly where there-is a limited 
supply of water, the Andrews geyser is a 
welcome accessory in that it gives a foun- 
tain with copious water effect yet using 
only a very fine central stream that creates 
a suction and draws the bulk from the pool 
itself. The action is continuous. A garden 
hose may be used if the pool is not piped. 
The water is drawn from the pool through 
eight small openings in the geyser, forced 
up through the nozzle by the power of a pin 
hole stream, and thrown back into the pool 
to be used over and over again. It is 
threaded for a one-half inch connection. 
One-half inch pipe for tank pressure sys- 
tem and three-fourths inch pipe for gravity 
flow are generally found adequate. There 
are two types of nozzle. With the round 
one, a spray can be cast fifteen feet or 
higher. The fine spray can be varied from 
one to six feet with a width of one to ten 
feet. The aeration of the water is a con- 
sideration where fish are in the pool. Price 
$6.50. Locust Lawn Gardens. 


STREAMLINE BOMBER SPRAYER 


The streamline bomber sprayer is a heavy 
copper tank with a seamless brass pump by 
which the chamber can be charged with 
compressed air. The nozzle then throws a 
large long distance mist spray without fur- 
ther pumping. There is a control to shut 
off the spray at will to prevent loss of the 
liquid, and once the pressure is charged up 
will give a continuous spray for a con- 
siderable time. The capacity of the spray is 
two quarts. All available liquid sprays can 
be used. The equipment will also be found 
useful indoors for mosquitoes, flies, and 
such like. Being made of brass and copper, 
the bomber will stand high pressure. It 
assures a fine continuous mist spray and is 
easily handled. Overall length is seventeen 
inches. Price $2.50. D. B. Smith & Com- 
pany, Inc. 


TRI-POT 


You plant the pot and all when using 
these new tri-pots recently put on the 
market for growing, shipping, and planting. 
The tri-pot is fabricated from Osmoss, a 
substance that contains no cellulose but 
does contain high nitrogen content, and so 
gives food for the little plant. It is not 
a paper pot. The tri-pots are furnished 
in two, three, and four inch sizes and are 
offered for germinating seeds or root cut- 
tings. They hold together well until put 
in the ground when they quickly disinte- 
grate and supply the plant with the desired 
nutrient. The Osmo Garden Company. 


GRAVELY MOTOR PLOW 


Applying motorized power to the plow is 
taking advantage of modern progress. It’s 
a long step from the simple wooden plow 
of the Chinese to the highly specialized gas- 
oline driven plow of today which does the 
work that the older simple devices could 
not attempt. It pulverizes as it plows six 
to eight inches deep and will cut as wide 
as ten inches. It is not only a great deal 
easier than hand digging but is in fact a 
great deal more efficient in power involved. 
You merely have to steer it. The engine, 
itself, does all the rest. Gravely Motor 
Plow and Cultivator Company. 


POWER HOE AND CULTIVATOR 


A Power hoe complete with cultivator 
is announced. This little tool is a power 
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push hoe and motorizes much of the garden 
work in seeding, weeding, cultivating, fur- 
rowing and such like. It also can be used 
for pushing a hand lawn mower. Using a 
power machine for garden work will take 
a great deal of the backache out of the heavy 
labor of garden work which is quite an 
achievement. Thorough tillage of the soil 


gives air, food and water to the growing 
Gibson-Bolens Mfg. Co. 


plants. 
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The motorized Gravely Plow 
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Tri-pot which completely dissolves and 
feeds the plants 





Compressed air Bomber Sprayer. Two 


quarts capacity 





The Andrews Geyser actually uses very 
little water 











Convention National Council of State 
Garden Clubs 


URING the annual convention of the 

National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, in Cleveland, Ohio, there were 261 
delegates from 38 states, registered at the 
Wade Park Manor headquarters. Election 
of National officers was held on May 26, 
and the following officers chosen: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. O. W. Dynes, Chicago, Illinois: 
first vice-president, Mrs. Alden Vose, West- 
port, Connecticut; regional vice-presidents, 
North Atlantic region, Mrs, Joseph S. 
Leach, Walpole, Massachusetts; Central At- 
lantic, Mrs. Frank B. Stearns, Cleveland, 
Ohio; South Atlantic, Mrs. Frederick A. 
Wallis, Paris, Kentucky; South Central, 
Mrs. E. W. Frost, Arkansas; Central, Mrs. 
Forest Huttenlocher; Des Moines, Iowa; 
Rocky Mountain, Mrs. Albert D. Fish, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Pacific Coast, Mrs. Peter 
Corpstein, Phoenix, Arizona; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Henry B. Trigg, Fort Worth, 
Texas; corresponding secretary, Mrs. War- 
ren W. Shoemaker, Winnetka, Illinois; 
treasurer, Mrs. Brice P. Disque, New York 
City. 

Besides certain minor revisions in the by- 
laws, the business sessions were occupied 
largely in the reading and filing of reports 
from states, regions and from the standing 
committees. The council also voted to ap 
prove the broad conservation program 
which was adopted by the General Wild 
Life Federation at its March, 1937, meeting 
in St. Louis. 

The council has bestowed purple ribbons 
on two women hybridists for their achieve- 
ments in horticulture, one to Miss Rena 
Wilber of Seattle, Washington, for origin- 
ating a new Rose, the Ruth Alexander, and 
one to Miss Clara Limbert of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, for originating a new Petunia. 
Specimens of this flower, large, semi-double, 
velvety purple, were shown at the con- 
vention. 

Medals were awarded as first and second 
prizes respectively, to the Garden Centers 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and Muncie, Indiana. 
Mrs. Howard O. Mansfield of Freewater, 


Oregon, received the Cornelia Kellogg 
Bronze Medal for Civie Achievement, on 


behalf of the Freewater garden club, of 
which she is president. 

Interspersed with the business sessions 
were garden tours to the fine gardens of 
Cleveland and surrounding districts, a 
visit to the Cleveland Garden Center, and 
numerous luncheons, teas and dinners given 
by the hostess clubs or by hospitable club 
members. 

DREW SHERRARD, Oregon Delegate 


Valley Forge Park tourists 
view Dogwood Blossoms 


yw plans being laid to make Pennsy!- 
vania roads more attractive through 
the planting of Dogwood trées, and with 
Valley Forge Park now the centre of at- 
traction, instead of travelling all the way 
down to Washington, D. C., people this 
year went to Valley Forge by the thou- 
sands. The Dogwood Association of Mont- 
gomery County has come to be known far 
and wide for the work it has accomplished, 
formed by Adolph Muller, of Norristown, 
Pa. with the object of lining Pennsylvania 
roads with the Dogwood trees. From 
May Ist to 10th this year the trees gave 
their finest display, and with the increase 
in travel and interest, more and more 
trees are to be planted so that in the years 
to come Valley Forge Park will outshine 
any other place for a display of this 
magnificent native tree. Last year from 
estimates gathered by Supt. Gilbert Jones, 


over a million people passed through the 
park. 
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Garden Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


AIRY rings which appear upon mea- 
F cows pastures and lawns are evidences 
of the most interesting elfin dances and 
have probably been more frequently men- 
tioned in literature and poetry than any 
other fairy frolic. In 1725 Bourne wrote: 
“Generally they dance in moonlight, when 
mortals are asleep, and not capable of see- 
ing them; as may be observed on the fol- 
lowing morning, their dancing places being 
very distinguishable: for as they dance 
hand in hand, and so make a circle in 
their dance, so next dav there will be seen 
rings and circles on the grass.” 
And in “Round About Our Coal Fire” 
this reference appears: ‘“‘My grandmother 
has often told me of fairies dancing on our 


green, they were little little creatures 
clothed in green. . . . 

“They had fine music always among 
themselves, and danced in a moonshiny 


night around, or in a ring, as one may see 
at this day, upon every common in Eng- 
land where mushrooms grow.” 

Most of the old poets refer to this char- 
acteristic of fairy life. Drayton makes 
allusion to fairy rings in his Polyobion; 
Ben Jonson in his Satyrs and Brown in 
his Pastorals also: and, of course, Shakes- 
peare gives us several glimpses, as for 
instance in Midsummer Night’s Dream (11, 
. wre 

“  ... On hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 


Or on the beached margent of the sea, 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling 


wind.” 
And in the same scene (line 2) a fairy 
in answer to Puck’s query gives, clear 


cut as a cameo, a glimpse of her field of 
labor and the countless dainty duties she 
performs while slumber sits on human eye- 
lids. 
“Over hill, over dale, : 
Through bush, through briar, 
Over park, over pale, 
Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon’s sphere, 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green.” 


These “orbs” are conspicuous because 


they are more lush than the surrounding 
grass and greener than the areas they 
inclose. The botanist seeks to explain, and 
does explain this phenomenon to his sat- 
isfaction; but we know that all is the work 
of the fairies, though not having been 
privileged to see them in their gambols 
the commentator is somewhat in doubt as 
to whether they danced within the inclo- 
sure, the orchestra being seated on the 
toadstools which dot the verdant ring, 
or whether they join hands in the mystic 
circle and call the toadstools into being 
in respons: to their magie footfalls. 

In Merry Wives of Windsor (V, v, 70) 
Anne Page, masking as the fairy queen, 
includes the following orders ‘in her address 


to her fellow maskers who are also dis- 
guised as fairies: 
“And nightly, meadow fairies, look 


you, sing 

Like to the garter’s compass, in a ring. 

The expressure that it bears, green let 
it be, 

More fertile-fresh the field 
to see.” 


than all 


Now, if Anne had been really the fairy 
queen and not a disguised mortal she 
would surely have used a phrase more 
felicitous than “in a ring,” which phrase 
fails to dispel the shadowy doubt as to the 
exact position of the dancers in these 
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revels. If the reader, therefore, wishes 
to determine for himself and for posterity 
the exact nature of these festivities, he 
should search out during the garish light 
of day, one of these emerald circlets, and 
when the meadow is bathed in silvery 
moonbeams visit the place and try to 
catch a glimpse of the elfin frolics. But 
let him be wary and keep a sharp look- 
out for Puck and his sentries whose duties 
are to prevent inquisitive human _ sight- 
seers. 


Among our modern poets Sir Walter 
Scott gives us a picture of these fairy 
frolics, dainty as a miniature: “The River 
Spirit (in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
Canto 1, Stanza XV) answers the Moun- 
tain Spirit’s query, 

“Sleepest thou, brother?’ 
“Nay ! 
On my hills the moonbeams play 
By every rill, in every glen, 
Merry elves their morris pacing, 
To aerial minstrelsy, 
Emerald rings on bron heaths tracing 
Trip it deft and merrily 
Tp, and mark their nimble feet! 
Up, and list their music sweet!” 


ITH any other flower I know, a 

dozen cut for the house are twelve 
times better than one, but with the Japan- 
ese Iris, one blossom in a flat crystal bowl, 
with a very little of its foliage, is thor- 
oughly satisfying—two, ostentatious—and 
three, antagonistic and ineffective, killing 
each other, like too many jewels on the 
same hand at once. Even the room where 
they are placed should be for the time 
being a shrine, containing no other flower, 
or the effect is weakened. 

Charlotte Rider Lomas, 
“Garden Whimsies” 


EWSPAPER botany and horticulture 

are famous for their inaccuracy, if 
not deliberate misstatement! One of the 
most popular errors that appears in the 
New York papers each summer is that the 
nectarine was originated by the late Luther 
Burbank by crossing a plum and a peach! 
In seeming proof of this statement the 
article calls attention to the smooth, plum: 
like skin and the peach stone of the fruit! 
But the truth is even more interesting 
than this speculation—for such it is! 

Though Burbank doubtless . originated 
some varieties, he did not use a plum as 
one of the parents; nor is he the origina- 
tor of the first nectarine. Charles Down- 
iug in 1869 (when Burbank was only 
twenty) describes thirty European and 
American varieties, and Parkinson in 1629 
describes six (in his “Paradisus Terres- 
tis’). But nectarines were known long 
before that; in fact, according to Dr. U. P. 
Hedrick (“Peaches of New York”) “the 
established history of the nectarine goes 
back 2,000 years and then merges into that 
of the peach.” 

Really, the name ‘“nectarine”’ is only 
the group name for those varieties of peach 
whose fruits have no fuzz! In every other 
respect the trees are alike. There are 
early and late, clingstone and freestone, 
white, yellow and red fleshed nectarines as 
well as peaches. Nothing but the absence 
of down distinguishes the nectarine from 
the peach. Yet it is one of the most curi- 
ous of all plants. Charles Darwin, in 
“Animals and Plants Under Domestica- 
tion,” presents an overwhelming array of 
facts which show: 


“(1) That nectarines may spring from peach- 
stones and peaches from nectarine-stones. 
2) That peach-trees produce nectarines by 
bud-variation and nectarine-trees likewise pro- 
duce peaches, and that either the nectarines or 
the peaches so arising will come true to seed. 
(3) That either peach or nectarine-trees may 
produce individual fruits half-nectarine and 
half-peach. (4) A case is cited of a nectarine 
tree bearing a half-and-half fruit and subse- 
quently a true peach ... As yet we are en- 
tirely ignorant in regard to the conditions 
under which the peach or the nectarine sports, 
the one producing the other.” 


As plant names come down to us 
from dim antiquity, and no one now 
can say why they were originally given. 
No doubt the people who gave them had 
some reason for doing so, but it is lost 
forever. Often we can tell in which lan- 
guage a name arose. We know that Syr- 
inga was Persian, Jessamine Arabic, and 
Lily Celtic. But what those names meant 
thousands of years ago we shall never dis- 
cover. 
T. S. Lindsay, in “Plant Names.” 
Lord! all Thy works are lessons, 
each contains 
Some emblem of man’s all-contain- 
ing soul; 
Shall he make fruitless all Thy glori- 
ous pains, 

Delving within Thy grace an eyeless 
mole? 
Make me the 
grove, 
Cause me some 

truth to bring, 

Speak but a word through me, nor let 
Thy love 

Among my boughs disdain to perch 
and sing. 


least of Thy Dodona- 


message of Thy 


James Russell Lowell 


“T° HE various earth odors all have a 

separate tale to tell, and the leaf mould 
of the woods bears a wholly different 
fragrance from that of the soil under the 
pasture turf, or the breath that the gar- 
den gives off in great sighs of relief when 
it is relaxed and refreshed by a summer 
shower. 

The Gardener in 


“The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.” 


If you would like to have some of those 
“amazing, new and _ exclusive mystery 
bulbs” advertised in various minor peri- 
odicals and the newspapers and declared to 
“stagger the imagination” with their 
“dozens of rosy-tinted, exotic flowers, exhal- 
ing a refreshing fragrance” and “produced 
without vase, food, sun or care” don’t send 
your “dollar for three bulbs” to the com- 
pany or person who finds it necessary to 
use such exaggerated description. These 
marvels are probably the so called Autumn 
Crocus or Colchicums which often arrive 
from Europe after midsummer with blooms 
fully opened. You can get more for your 
money by dealing with a reputable seeds- 
man or bulb dealer. 


ETTUCE, like conversation. requires a 

good deal of oil, to avoid friction, and 
keep the company smooth; a pinch of attic 
salt; a dash of pepper; a quantity of mus- 
tard and vinegar, by all means, but so 
mixed that you will notice no sharp con- 
trasts; and a trifle of sugar. You can 
put anything, and the more things the 
better, into salad, as into a conversation; 
but everything depends upon the skill of 
the mixing. 

Charles Dudley Warner, 


“My Summer in a Garden.” 
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You Can Bud Your Own Roses 


HEN budding Roses, we “trans- 
W plant” (without planting) the 

leaf-bud of the variety we wish 
to propagate to the stem of another hav- 
ing a good root system. It is a well- 
proven fact that frequently hybrid tea 
rose plants from cuttings neither grow 
so vigorously nor bloom so freely as 
those from budding. 


If some new and choice variety is de- 
sired, if plants are needed in quantity, 
or if a quick showy effect is necessary 
in the planting, it is then best to pur- 
chase budded stock from your nursery- 
man. However, it is always a pleasure 
and often profitable, as well, to bud your 
own. With a thrill of pride, one points 
out a splendid specimen of his own 
growing. 

Often we wish to increase a variety we 
already possess. Then, too, a strong 
grower may be attacked by disease; and 
instead of uprooting and discarding it, 
the top may be removed and the under- 
stock used for budding. A plant bear- 
ing several different kinds of Roses at 
once may be produced by using a stand- 
ard or tall stock, and budding upon each 
of its branches a bud irom as many dif- 
ferent kinds of Roses. Budding may be 
done at any time during the growing 
season from Spring to Fall. 


For understocks the nurseryman uses 
certain varieties noted for their strong 
root system and hardiness. If you have 
in your garden a Rosa multiflora, Man- 

Eprror’s Nore :—Propagating Roses by 
budding is practicable for the Rose lover. 
Details of the simple process are readily 
understandable. The tools and materials 
required are few in number and simple. 
Budding Roses is a fascinating adventure 
in gardening for those who have the time, 
the patience, and the ability to concentrate 
on the job in hand. 
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By MARIE KNOX WENDT, (Iowa) 


etti, or odorata, then your question of 
understock is settled. However, any Rose 
with a massive root system and rank 
growth will usually answer very well. 
Some “sucker” more than others, how- 
ever. 


It is necessary to have a well-matured 
stem, whose bark will lift easily, on 
which to place the new bud. Such stem 
should be woody, preferably one year 
old, but never more than two years old, 
as the bark upon older wood clings 
tightly. The bud to be transplanted must 
be mature and not yet started to grow. 
The best ones are found at the base of 
a flower stem, where the flower has just 
faded. Lacking these, a bud may he 
taken from the base of any leaf when 
the bush is in good growing condition. 
Select the strongest bud you can find, 
for this produces the strongest plant, 
which of course is desirable. 


The bud must be placed as low on the 
stem as possible, to prevent new buds 
or “suckers” from forming below. Such 
buds, if they form, must be removed at 
once for they steal the strength from 
the new plant. All stems are removed 
from the understock exeept one, unless 
you wish to bud each stem. The dwarf 
stock is:-most common for budding, but 
sometimes a taller stock is used and a 
bud placed upon each of the branches. 
Such a stock must be watched more 
closely for sucker buds. 


Having selected your understock, and 
the bud or buds you will transplant 
upon it, break off a generous portion of 
the stem having the bud on, and take 
it to the site of the stock to be budded. 
They can then be cut off just as you 
are ready to insert them, and avoid any 
possible injury from drying out. 

Test the selected stock to be sure the 
bark will lift, by making a short cut in 


Bud 
wilh 
Jea?- 


slem 


Cuttin 
— 


secured 


band 


=A 
with rubber 


the bark and gently lifting it with the 
back of the knife blade. If suitable, 
then remove with a sharp knife, and 
making a clean upward cut, cut all top 
not needed to bud upon. 


To proceed with the budding: Select 
a clean, smooth part of the stem; if 
below the soil level, rub clean. Then, 
using a very sharp pocket knife, make 
two incisions, one 34 inch long down the 
stem; the other about ¥% inch long at 
right angles, and at the top of the first. 
Cut through the bark but not into the 
woody stem. With the back of the knife 
blade, carefully loosen and lift the bark 
from either side of the long incision, so 
that the bud may be slipped into place. 


Now with the sharp knife, remove from 
its stock the bud to be transplanted, by 
cutting off a thin piece of the bark half 
an inch long, with the bud in the center. 
A small portion allowed to remain of 
the old leaf or flower stem upon which 
the bud rests, will aid in placing the 
bud correctly and easily. If a little of 
the wood remains back of the severed bud, 
it must be carefully removed with the 
knife point. Then slip the bud behind 
the lifted bark upon the understock, and 
move down the incision to a point about 
halfway. The bark is laid smoothly and 
snugly back, and fastened into place with 
tape or a rubber band. The latter is 
considered best. 


Start above the incision and wrap the 
band over its end to fasten, then con- 
tinue wrapping around and down the 
stem, but not directly over the bud, until 
several rounds have been made. Tuck 
the end under the last round to fasten 
again. 

It takes about three weeks for a bud 
to heal and grow. If still green at the 
end of that time, the budding operation 
has been successful. 
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A DREAM COME TRUE 


OMEONE has said that—“if one 
wishes for a thing intensely and long 
enough—even though he were on an is- 
land in the ocean—that eventually it 
would come to him.” 

The State Federated Garden Club of 
New York, organized thirteen years ago, 
was the forerunner of thirty-seven State 
Federations, culminating five years ago 
in the organization of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Clubs. It is impossi- 
ble to enumerate the work that has been 
and is being accomplished by these vari- 
ous State groups of earnest, enthusiastic 
workers. Garden clubs and_ kindred 
organizations of all kinds, are co-operat- 
ing with their State Commission in work- 
ing for conservation of bird life, park 
areas, roadside planting, roadside beauti- 
fication and cleanliness, the latter justified 
because not only does it possess many 
aesthetic advantages, but also has many 
economic . advantages. Wherever road- 
sides have been planted with trees and 
shrubs, cleaned up and seeded after con- 
struction work, property values have 
increased, maintenance costs reduced and 
a lasting impression given to strangers 
passing over these highways. 





The original idea in organizing the 
State Garden Clubs, was not so much 
what the Federation could give to the 
individual club, but rather what the Clubs 
as a Federated group could do toward 
making New York a more beautiful state 
in which to live; to further interests in 
better horticulture, and to further interest 
in the development of the little garden. 
It is logical that such effort could achieve 
results that a club working alone could 
never achieve. The purpose was to co- 
operate with and draw together existing 
organizations; to aid every community in 
the State to create its own garden club; 
to make every club eligible for member- 
ship to the State Federation. Without 
cooperation little can be done along any 
line of endeavor. All growth, intellectual 
or otherwise, springs from the exchange 
of ideas and human relationships. Seareely 
three months had passed when we were 
ealled upon for information and assist- 
ance in organizing nearby and even far 
distant States. Its intentions, rather than 
its achievements, at this early date, met 
with unexpected interest and approval. 
The work grew on apace, until New York 
could no longer stand the stress and 
strain. We felt the need of a National 
Clearing House, and so the National 
Couneil of State Garden Clubs came into 
being. 

Other high lights in the thirteen years’ 
lite of the State organization, were in 
making a place for our Clubs in the 
International Flower Show, at which we 
made our initial bow, in 1926. The first 
judging course in the State, or in the 
United States, established under the Pres- 
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Whatis goin on in the 


Conducted By MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


and 


idency vf Mrs. Samuel Alburtis Brown, 
has met with overwhelming success. 
New opportunities of service are pre- 
sented from time to time. Who could have 
dreamed in the beginning of the state 
garden club movement that flower ar- 
rangement would become the all absorb- 
ing feature of clubs of all kinds, until 
now it has become a fashionable frenzy. 














Mrs. John W. Paris 


Founder, Past and Honorary President, 


Clubs _ of 


Federated Garden 


New York 


State 


The writer of this article feels that too 
much time is given to flower arrangement, 
and too little time to the study of better 
horticulture and one’s own little garden, 
which would give far more tangible re- 
sults. A campaign of education is badly 
needed, showing the difference between 
a dooryard planting and design in the 
garden; which varieties of trees are best 
suited for street and dooryard plantings; 
the care of a lawn, including edging of 
the walk and driveways, and general 
neatness. In the words of General Grant, 
“We want to make a garden, not only 
of our own State, but of our whole coun- 
try. The hoe in the hands of a man 
truly great is mightier than the pen.” 


Mrs. JOHN W. Paris 
REQUESTED HELP 
EVERAL letters have been received 


giving special problems, that is, ap- 
parently special to the individual elub, 
but really quite general, as most clubs and 
new chairmen of program or schedule 
committees find themselves confronted 
with the same needs off and on. For 
the sake of others we are giving some of 
these letters with the answers, which of 
course had to be sent immediately. 


TENNESSEE 
From Martin, Tennessee, came the fol- 





lowing: “I have been following your 
accounts of garden club activities im 


Tue FLower Grower with interest. Our 
club of forty members is in its third 
year and about to stage a flower show 
in May. Having had no previous experi- 
ence in flower show staging, I feel the 
responsibility of my office as General 
Chairman very keenly and am applying 
to you for any suggestions you may have 
to offer. It is a small town club with 
several active members and an enthusias- 
tic president, and I feel that we should 
be able to stage a good show. Please 
tell us about the classification of pot 
plants (how to schedule), featuring of 
miniatures; how specimen plants can 
be arranged in garden form and still be 
easy to judge. It would seem that in 
mass they would be difficult, as all sides 
“an not be seen. And just what does a 
general chairman do, or what can she 
do to make a show different? This show 
will be held in one of the buildings at 
the University of Tennessee, Jr. College. 
The walls are good and so are the floors. 
Do you think floor displays are better 
than those on shelves or benches?— 
Mrs. THomas W. Scorr. 

—Every active, progressive chairman of 
a flower show has this problem to solve. 
Something new, is the ery of every mem- 
ber who takes any interest in exhibiting. 
As general chairman your first thought 
should be to get together a general com- 
mittee of members who are faithful and 
sure to do their part toward helping you. 
Be tactful, but you must lead, as yours 
is the responsibility. A good leader, how- 
ever, is one who ean get others to do 
their share. Sublet the responsibility, as 
it were, by having several committees, 
thus dividing up the work. Have few 
but very definite rules governing all 
points and be sure that the members 
understand these rules and absolutely 
abide by them. 

In looking over various schedules, | 
find that different groups use such terms 
as section, class, group, ete., interchange- 
ably. This is unfortunate as it causes 
confusion. Perhaps the simplest and 
most generally accepted form is: First, 
Section, its division being Classes and 
the divisions of a class being Groups. 
For a club of your size there might be 
two Sections. Section I being Horticul- 
ture and its divisions, Class 1, Iris, for 
instanee. (These classes must be decided 
upon according to what your members 
have and what blooms at the time of 
the show. The number of classes will 
also depend upon available material.) 

House plants, if to be judged for their 
growth, should come as a Class under 
Section I. It seems as though they could 
be quite effectively shown in garden 
form, if the garden can be out from a 
wall, where it can be walked around. 
Horticultural judging would be difficult 
unless the entire condition of the plants 
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can be seen. There must be no crowding. 
Unless each plant stands alone, many 
defects could be hidden and also its 
beauty of shape might be marred. Still 
I think for greater beauty for the entire 
show, the garden idea might be worked 
out. 

Section II would be Arrangements. Do 
not make the common mistake of having 
a great many classes. To be fairly judged, 
each class should contain at least six 
exhibits. If not, awards should be with- 
held unless the exhibits are truly worthy 
of them. To be expected to give four 
ribbons or seals to four exhibits, whether 
good or bad, is unfair to any judge and 
teaches poor sportsmanship to exhibitors. 

I wonder if by “specimen plants” you 
mean the same as “pot plants,” what we 
usually call “house plants?’ Pot or 
house plants would fall into three Groups 
under the Class, Pot Plants. a—Flower- 
ing, b—Foliage, c—Succulents. It would 
not be possible to truly judge a Geranium 
and a Cactus against each other. Each 
belongs in a Group of its own type. In 
Miscellaneous classes judges do the best 
they can but not with much satisfaction. 


ABOUT MINIATURES 


Miniatures are popular but probably 
more mistakes are made in this class 
than in any other and by judges as well 
as exhibitors. The reason is that people 
do not stop to think what the word minia- 
ture means. They just think of them as 
little arrangements coming within what- 
ever size the class calls for. Seale is the 
all important point to keep in mind. 
When we were children we all learned to 
use maps which were carefully drawn to 
a seale and we were also taught to draw 
maps to a scale. Architects draw their 
plans to scale and every artist must paint 
pietures to scale. Even the wariest ama- 
teur would quickly criticise a picture if 
a tree or building were too large for the 
other things in the picture. Any arrange- 
ments for flowers must have thought 
given to this point but nowhere so much 
as in a miniature. It is doubtful if any- 
thing over six inches in height should be 
classed as a miniature. A 6-inch (overall) 
would require the vase to be not over 
two and one-half inches high as the 
flowers should be once and a half times 
the height of the container. (A 3-inch 
vase would give four and one-half inches 
for flowers, making a total of seven and 
one-half inches overall which would nat- 
urally be outclassed in a 6-ineh class.) 
Aceurately measured, the vase for a 
6-inch arrangement should be two and 
two-fifths inches or a little under the 
two and one-half. In case there were a 
close contest, judges would be obliged to 
decide against even so slight a variation 
from correct scale. 

Miniatures mean we must get down to 
considering minute points. This is even 
more difficult for people to keep in mind, 
in the choice of flowers and foliage. The 
general rule is that no flower or leaf 
must be more than one-third to one-sixth 
inch in diameter, the height of the vase. 
It is wise to keep well within the limit. 
One-third is dangerously close, although 
a judge would not get down to “brass 
tacks” here as much as in running out of 
the class limit. 

A class in miniatures should really be 
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divided into groups as it is hardly fair 
to judge a wee miniature against a (huge 
looking) six inches. Say you make three 
Groups (more if you want pairs). Group 
a, 6 inches overall (overall means height 
of both container and flowers). Group b, 
4 inches overall; and Group e¢, 2 inches. 
A 2-inch arrangement in height would 
probably be a low flat arrangement and 
its width could be one and one-half times 
the diameter of the container. The con- 
tainer should be not over two inches in 
diameter and correctly a little less as 
the entire arrangement should not go 
over four and one-half inches in diam- 
eter. In the 6-inch group, no flower or 
foliage should exceed four-fifths of an 
inch across and three-quarters would be 
wiser. In the 4-inch group they should 
not exceed one-half inch. In the low ar- 
rangement the size of the largest flowers 
and leaves would be determined by the 
width of the arrangement. If four or 
four and one-half inches wide they might 
be the same as in the 4-inch miniature. 
Some clubs have an 8-inech arrangement 
among the miniatures, but the greater 
weight of opinion seems to be that such 
a class would be better scheduled as a 
Small Arrangement or An Arrangement 
for a Bedside Stand or any purpose for 
which that size would be desirable. 

Pansies seem to be the greatest stum- 
bling block. Surely no one thinks of 
them as miniature flowers, even if their 
stems are not very long, still among ama- 
teurs, almost every flower show will have 
some Pansies in miniatures. 

The book on Amateur Judging pub- 
lished by the National Council gives the 
following Seale for Judging Miniatures. 
Nothing could be better. Scale 50%, de- 
sign 30%, color 20%, Total 100%. This 
makes scale the most important point to 
consider. The rules for color and design 
are the same as in larger arrangements. 

My own club was working on a May 
Flower Show for Tulip Time. You 
might like to know what we planned. 


TYPICAL SCHEDULE 

Section I Horticulture. Classes in 
Tulips, possibly late Narcissus, and 
other things that may be in bloom at 
the time. A class in house plants with 
three groups as already given. 

Section II Arrangements. Eleven 
Classes ineluding nine for Tulips of har- 
monizing colors with no other foliage; 
Parrot Tulips and Lilaes; Tulips in 
tones of white to red in white container. 
Tulips in pitchers other than glass; 
Leaf arrangement in glass; Old-fash- 
ioned nosegays in preview boxes; minia- 
tures (3 Groups); Vines in glass on 
a pedestal; Budding (or flowering) 
branches in front of screen; Wall paper 
design made of flowers, leaves, branches, 
mounted on thin eardboard 18 inches 
wide by 26 inches high, to be staged 
on sereens (supplied). An important 
class is one on conservation showing 
pictures and names of wild flowers that 
should not be picked. 

From other schedules, some of the 
classes that are rather different are: 
Arrangement with copper, yellow and 
bronze flowers predominating; Ar- 
rangement with .pink and blue flowers 
predominating; In tones of red using 
any container; Any type bottle with 


suitable arrangement; “Flower Pie” 
(probably flat in pie plate); White in 
white container; White in black con- 
tainer; Arrangement of flowers in pairs 
of containers. Of flowers, stressing re- 
flections in a mirror; Illustrating a 
poem, fairy tale or legend; Flower ar- 
rangement copying a picture, the pic- 
ture to accompany exhibit; In varying 
tones of any color; In contrasting 
colors; In harmonizing colors; In com- 
plimentary colors; In homogeneous 
colors (next door neighbors in the seale 
of colors); Stressing the use of white, 
gray, black and green as harmonizing 
colors. 

Perhaps among the above you will find 
“something new.” The preview boxes 
are new, as a florist says they have been 
on the market within a year, only. In 
case you have not seen them, they are 
made of cellophane or some other trans- 
parent material, so that whatever is 
put in them can be seen. Florists use 
them for corsages, milliners for display- 
ing hats, and large ones are made to fit 
closet shelves, so that one does not have 
to hunt through various boxes in search 
of material wanted. 


Our Texas Letter 


ELLO Folks! 
it may as well 


This from Texas, but 
have come from any 
State in the Union for it is at once the 
friendliest of greetings and means all 
kinds of goodwill and interest in welfare. 

In this letter from “away down South” 
as people used to say in an early day in the 
North, I want to give you a little idea of 
this big, big State so you will feel you 
have almost visited it. 

If you were here and I was explaining 
things to you, very likely I would say, 
“Oh, yes that was in Amarillo away up in 
the panhandle where it gets as cold as in 
the Dacotas,” or, “Well, if you love the 
mountains and vast prairies, just go to the 
far western counties where owners of 
thousands upon thousands of sheep make 
fortunes from raising them without seeing 
them from one generation to the other” 
or, “Brownsville? Yes, that is our most 
southern city. It is at the lower end of 
what we call The Valley on the Rio Grande 
where every kind of tropical fruit is raised 
and seedless Grapefruit fairly melts in 
vour mouth. If you go to the Valley 
you'll never want to leave it.” 

Or maybe I'd say, “These delicious 
peaches came from North Texas. Nothing 
finer ever grew. Visitors will get a new 
idea of peaches when they eat them at the 
Centennial in Dallas this Summer.” 

Or it might be, “East Texas? Yes, the 
home of Pine trees and oil derricks built 


so close together you can walk for miles 
on their platforms. Texas must carry 


rivers of black oil in her bowels.” 

Or perhaps, “Galveston? Our play place 
for a splash in the Gulf? You’d never want 
to miss that city with its Oleander bor- 
dered boulevards and miles of wave-washed 
driveways. Dinner at the Galvez at five 
dollars a plate with a smiling waiter and 
the boom of the waves behind you gives 
fish a different taste.” 

And then, “Houston? Oh you'll love 
Houston with her arms proverbially out- 
stretched in welcome to visitors and a 
southern atmosphere everywhere. She is 
the fastest growing city in the South with 
the new architecture a noticeable revival 
of the stately beauty of mansions of the 
Old South. In winter her corsage is the 
flaming Poinsettia and in Spring and Sum- 
mer it is the lovely Azalea.—Mrs. J. C. 
DARNELL. eek 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


He Likes Us! 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


ONGRATULATIONS upon the February 

issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. It is 
the most interesting issue received in years. 
It has more information pertaining to 
flowers and the growing of flowers, and less 
philosophy and religion than any previous 
issues which have come to my attention. 
Keep up the good work.—F. N. MEYER, 
(Conn. ) 


I’m a Hobby Gardener 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
| LIVE in a small country town and gar- 
dening is my “hobby.” I have quite a large 
garden, and people wonder how I grow 
the flowers I do without water except what 
nature provides. I am a lover of perennials, 
shrubs and trees. I do not like Gladiolus, 
and have given up Dahlias. What prompted 
me to write this letter is that I received a 
few extra copies of THe FLOWER GROWER 
and I wanted to tell you that I have placed 
them among my friends, where I thought 
they would do the most good. I have sub- 
scribed for THE FLOwerR Grower for the 
past ten years and it seems it has become 
a part of my life. At first I was sorry to 
learn of Madison Cooper getting out of the 
business. It seemed I learned to know him 
through correspondence. At first I did not 
like some of the changes but I am learning 
to like them very much now. We have 
quite a nice garden club and are trying to 
educate people to become more flower 
minded.—Mrs. SENA YEAGLEY, ( Mich.) 


Sweet Pea Growing in Vermont 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
WAS interested in your item of “Sweet 
Pea Culture in Vermont” by Mrs. Walton 

Greene on page 213 of the April number. I 

have raised Sweet Peas in Vermont for the 

last twenty-five years and have raised an 
acre or more for about half of that period. 

The care which Mrs. Greene gives her 

Sweet Peas seems to be very thorough, but 

1 have found that it is sometimes danger- 

ous to leave a ditch or depression in the 

middle of the row because moisture often 
collects and causes mildew. I have found 
that two or three applications of nitrate of 
soda ‘helps considerably to get large well 
developed flowers with long stems. I have 
also found that birch brush is about the 
best support for the vines. The wire some- 
times burns the vines when a summer is 
particularly warm. Last year many of my 
vines reached a height of more than ten 
feet and I have had them other years when 
they were even higher. In order to get the 
best growth, I have found that it is neces- 
sary to plant as early as possible in the 
spring so that the vines have a longer op- 
portunity to develop. During recent years 

I have found more aphis on the vines, but 

unless weather conditions are very favor- 

able for the development of the aphis or 
the vines are weak, mine have generally 
outgrown the difficulty—Lron D. LatHam, 

Jr.. (Vt.) 


Why Kill Snakes 

To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

HE editorials in the November and De- 

cember FLOWER GROWER under the head- 
ings “Why Kill Snakes?” and “Man the De- 
stroyer” were of extreme interest to this 
reader. As far back as my memory serves, 
some forty-eight years, wild creatures of 
all kinds have been considered by me as 
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friends, not excepting snakes, lizards, 
spiders, ete. Of course, I realize there are 
some forms of wild life that are undesir- 
able and even might become a menace to 
health or even life, and certainly such must 
be controlled. But wild creatures in gen- 
eral are willing to be friendly when they 
are convinced that no harm will come to 
them. Just why anybody should have any 
fear or repugnance for these creatures is a 
question which I have often tried to solve. 
No one as yet interviewed has been able to 
give a satisfactory explanation of such feel- 
ings. Almost everybody likes a beautifully 
plumaged bird and _ likewise almost 
everybody dislikes a reptile, even though 
it may be beautifully marked and very 
graceful in every way. Probably the true 
explanation is early environment or child- 
hood impressions received from parents or 
others who were also reared in ignorance of 
the truth about wild life in general. It 
seems to me unfortunate that the lasting 
impressions of the child cannot contain the 
truth about the animal and plant life with 
which they must come in contact later in 
life. Possibly the ability to imagine my- 
self in the other fellow’s place has over- 
developed my liking for the wildlings about 
me, but it has taught me to protect rather 
than to destroy them. We have all seen 
the gunner who will strive to fill his game 
bag to the limit and then blame the fox 
because he kills a bird for food. If a man 
must hunt to kill and call it sport, it would 
seem better sportsmanship not to begrudge 
the lesser animals what they kill for food. 
Perhaps I am all wrong but I shall con- 
tinue to keep faith with my friends of the 
animal world.—CHartEsS I. WRIGHT, 
(Mass. ) 


A Beauty Pioneer 
To The Editor: 


| AM pleased to notice that THe FLOWER 

ROWER is keeping up its standard of 
excellence. 

I have been especially fortunate all my 
life in living in a community which is 
floral minded, not especially in garden 
clubs, but just people who love and raise 
flowers for the sheer joy of doing it. There 
are at least two gardens in our town that 
are worth seeing—planned by men _ for 
their own enjoyment. One has a Sedum 
collection and his arrangement is different 
from any I have ever seen. I am doubly 
fortunate in living in this community. The 
second reason is perhaps to me the dearest. 
Nearly all of this interest is owing to 
the efforts of my father, J. C. Innes, who 
came to this community when it was a 
straggling prairie town from Newcastle 
on Tyne, England. When his day’s labors 
were over, he puttered around his garden 
of flowers, amid the laughter of the neigh- 
bors who thought such things were only 
for women, and a waste of time at that. 
They also told him that this and that 
would not live in this climate. In fact 
no one even raised corn here then as it 


was considered too hard to do so. He be- 
gan experimenting on raising different 


vegetables with such success that he took 
up market gardening, of which he made a 
success. But it was the flowers. he liked 
best and bit by bit, by example and by 
his pleasing personality, he finally won 
over folks to see that there was something 
in beautifying one’s home. During the 
time he had his business as a successful 
florist he changed the attitude of the en- 
tire community. He had no greenhouse, 
only hotbeds. He is still living. in his 
80th vear, an inspiration to all. When | 


read pioneer stories, I wonder sometimes 
why honor, more of it, is not paid to those 
who kept beauty alive. It is not just farm- 
ers who are pioneers. 

My father took all kinds of floral maga- 
zines, also the Floral Review, so I have 
had access to all kinds of information, 
practical as well as reading. I, too, raise 
my own plants and try to instill love of 
beauty in everyone. I give away many 
plants during the year and try to make 
people flower minded.—(Mrs.) R. J. Dun- 
comb, ( Minn.) 


Tennessee’s State Flower 


lo the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

N APRIL 1933, the Iris was officially 

adopted as the Tennessee State Flower. 
Yet the popular error persists that it is 
the Passion Flower that is the State flower 
as noted also in the April FLOwER GRoweER. 
It is true that years ago the Passion Flower 
was selected by the Tennessee State Horti- 
cultural Society and designated as the state 
flower but it was never officially adopted 
by the legislature. The old tradition still 
persists and in fact in no less authority 
than the “Book of Wild Flowers,” second 
edition, by the National Geographic So- 
ciety, the Passion Flower is still so indi- 
cated. ~ 

The Iris thrives wonderfully throughout 
the State of Tennessee, and much has been 
accomplished during the past few years 
towards making Nashville “the Iris City.” 
The Iris seems to be the one failure proof 
flower for us, and truly it would be hard 
to find a more beautiful one. Even though 
it be not a native, I feel that it was a 
wise choice to take the Iris for our state 
flower.—PEARL SPENCER, Arnold, (Tenn. ) 

—And isn’t Richmond, Va., also an Iris 
City, by resolution a few years ago when 
much public planting of Iris was done?— 
EDITOR. 


Orchids for Outdoors 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

HE following might be of interest to 

some of your flower growing fans: 
About three or four years ago, I purchased 
from a firm of Florida nurserymen (Clear- 
water, Fla.), through one of your “ads,” a 
few bulbs of Epidendrum tampense, or But- 
terfly Orchids, as they are commonly called. 
I understand they grow wild in certain 
parts of Florida. I kept them in the house 
during the Winter and, when Spring came, 
put them in a shady place behind my rock 
garden, where they bloomed. When Fall 
came along, I was about to take them in, 
and by accident dropped a few into a pot, 
where they were subsequently covered with 


leaves. The balance were left in a most 
barren place in the rock garden. The 
Winter of 1935-36 was a severe one for 


these parts, and the temperature reached 
20 below at least once, if not more often. 
When Spring came along, I was surprised 
to find my Epidendrum bulbs had come 
through a very severe Winter unscathed, 
so conclude they are perfectly hardy. Those 
left uncovered suffered no more than the 
ones which were covered. They were left 


outside all of the Summer of 1936, and 
again forgotten when Winter came. The 


other day I made the rounds of the garden 
to see “what I could ” and there are 
my orchid bulbs, big as life and twice as 
natural. A few have dried out (purely 
from lack of nourishment) and the others 
are nice and firm, as they should be. 

I thought some FLOWER GROWER reader 
might be interested. It seems to me that 
this quaint little orchid might become ac- 
climated to our northern climate and 
grown in our trees here with as little 
trouble as they grow in warmer sections. 


Mrs. WERNER SEGALL, ( Wisc.) 


see, 
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Botanical Name for Kitten-ears 


Would some reader let me know the 
botanical name of the plant known as Kit- 
ten-ears or Rabbit-ears? It has a gray 
velvet-like leaf and a pinkish bloom. I 
can’t find it listed in any catalogue and I 


do not know the real name. My big 
plant died out, and I will be thankful 
for any information.—(Mrs.) LINEPEWERD, 
(Kans. ) 


Hybridizers of Eremurus 

I will be much obliged if some reader 
can give me the names and addresses of 
hybridizers of Eremurus in the United 
States or Europe. Would also like the 
names of any firms that specialize in Ere- 
murus, plants or seed—W. G. Bowen, 
( Mich.) 


Shrubs for Windy, Dry Climate? 


What shrub or hedge plant would you 
suggest in a windy, rather dry climate 
as we have in Texas? I think I would 
prefer a semi-evergreen that would have 
either colored foliage or be of some sort 
of ornamental nature and not too expen- 
sive—(Mrs.) S. D. BANeErRT, (Texas) 





Fancy Leaved Geranium 


Will some reader tell me of a_ house 
that carries Fancy-leaved Geraniums? Il 
want a sweet scented Geranium, skeleton 
leaf, green and white with pink line on 
leaf, lavender bloom; also, green and white 
Ivy Geranium with pink bloom; Cloth of 
Gold, three shades of green on leaf with 
red bloom. I am a reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and I think it is the best of the 
flower magazines.—(Mrs.) ANNIE SEALEY, 
(.. 1.3 


Dwarf Saxifrages from Seed 


Can anyone tell me how to grow the 
dwarf Saxifrages, mossy and _ encrusted, 
from seed? Mine grow to one-half inch, 
then gradually disappear. Have read they 
should be grown on moss cushion. What 
kind of moss? Sun or shade? Acid, neu- 
tral,.or lime? Moist or dry? How much 
protection, ete.?—Miss M. Loew, (Ohio) 


—See article by Mr. P. Van Melle in 
the May FLoweR GrROWER.—EDIToR. 


Raising Geraniums and Sweet Peas 


Tell me where I can get a book on rais- 
ing Geraniums. I love these flowers but I 
do not have good luck with them. They 
come up but do not live. I also would like 
to know if one could grow Sweet Peas in a 
hanging pot, to hang down. Would they be 
tender and break ?’—Miss M. Grant, (Ind.) 


—There is no available book on raising 
Geraniums. You will have to refer to the 
chapters or sections in the different refer- 
ence books, such as. “The Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture” by Bailey; “The 
Garden Encyclopedia” of E. L. D. Seymour, 
or the “Garden Dictionary” of Norman 
Taylor. The matter of raising Geraniums 
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Queries and Answers Department 
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from seed should not present any difficulty. 


It is simply a question of putting them’ 


properly.. You don’t tell us at what stage 
your plants die. It is not possible to grow 
Sweet Peas in the suggested manner. The 
Sweet Pea needs a great depth for its roots 
and, while they can be grown in pots that 
are very deep, it would not be practical to 
have them hanging down. The plant is 
naturally an upright climber. I have grown 
them in pots 12 to 14 inches deep.—Epr1ror. 


Care of Special Plants 


I would like to have some information 
on Hills of Snow Hydrangeas: care, prun- 
ing, type of plant food or fertilizer to be 
used on same, also type of spray. I would 
also like the same information about Hill’s 
Honeysuckle Vine, and the purple Lilac 
bush. What could be grown in a shady 
narrow place between two houses, in the 
type of flowery plant, like the Four-o’clock 
or other hardy type bush. Where could 
I obtain a hardy Jasminum primulinum? 
[There is none such form.—Ed.] What 
is the proper care of same in regards to 
pruning, type of plant food and spray ?— 
JOSEPH F. SAap, (CW. Va.) 


Nitrate of Soda for Trees 


In THE FLowerR Grower for February 
1936 there is an article on feeding nitrate 
of soda to Apple trees in the Spring, but 
it does not state the amount to use. I 
am interested to know the answer to this. 
—ERNEsST Strano, (IIl.) 


—The amount of nitrate of soda to be 
given to each tree would depend on its 
spread—the size of the tree. Mark off a 
square op the ground that will cover the 
extreme spread of the tree. Measure the 
square in feet and then use nitrate of 
soda at the rate of a half pound to 250 
square feet.—EpIror. 


House Plan Wanted 


Looking through some of the old num- 
bers of THE FLOWER Grower, I found a 
house plan I like extremely well. Could you 
give me particulars about the price of the 
working drawings and specifications? It 
was Home Plan No. 5-B-22 in the October 
issue for 1934—Mrs. E. K. Brown, 
(Wyo.) 


—THE FLOWER GROWER does no longer 
devote its pages to house plan material. 
The plan you refer to was one of the 
Architect’s Small House Service Bureau. 
101 Park Avenue, New York City, and 
perhaps if you get in touch with them they 
will be able to give you the information 
you desire.—EDIror. 


Gray Mould on Surface of Earth 


Could you tell me what causes a light 
gray mould to appear on the earth’s sur- 
face of indoor potted plants? What is 
your suggestion to remedy this situation? 
—GorRDON INNERST, (N. Y.) 


—A gray mould appearing on the sur- 
face of the soil is not actually growing 
in the soil but is on something in the soil— 
usually some decaying organic matter. It 
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would indicate that the soil was not prop- 
erly prepared before use. However, light 
dusting with flowers of sulphur should 
destroy it.—Ep1ror. 


Lilies Attacked by Fungus Disease 


I am having trouble with two Lilies, the 
Coral and the Regal. Young vigorous plants 
will have a rotten spot in the stem. The 
stem first wilts and the top falls over. 
What is the cause and what can I do to 
prevent this?—ANpREw M. Duptey, (Il.) 


—All Lilies are likely to be attacked by 
a fungus disease produced by a _ botrytis. 
The method of control is spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture or other similar prepara- 
tion. There are other diseases too. Lilies 
are not to be replanted in ground where 
disease is known to be present. One of the 
difficulties in Lily culture is the getting of 
healthy stock, which has lead to the organ- 
ization of a strong committee of several 
horticultural societies to investigate the 
case.— EDITOR. 


Ferns for Bouquets 


What can we do to make Ferns keep 
when cut? We wish to use them in bouquets 
with cut flowers. Some keep very well, 
others do not.—ANDREW M. DuDLey, (II1.) 


—Some plants will not keep well when 
cut no matter what you do with them and 
that is the factor that determines the use 
of one plant as against another for com- 
mercial greens, Also, if plants are grown 
hot, they are not likely to keep as well as 
plants of the same kind which have been 
grown cold. In any case, flowers or foliage 
to be used for bouquets should be cut in the 
evening or in the very early morning and 
put in water in a very cool, preferably 
dark, place for several hours before being 
handled.—Eprror. 


Columbines 


I wish information on treatment of 
Columbines. As blooming time comes 
around, the tops of the leaves become cov- 
ered with light colored, thread-like mark- 
ings. There are no insects in sight, maybe 
one or two tiny white eggs on under part 
of leaf. The plants stop blooming, some 
wilt and die. Some leaves later become 
lined with insects slightly resembling 
aphids. I wash. plants all over with a soft 
rag dipped in strong solution of tobacco 
tea and soap, which is easier than spray- 
ing under part of leaves so near the ground, 
but it has no effect. Would Black Leaf 
40 be better to use?—Mrs. Snyper, ( Mich.) 


—Your Columbines are attacked by a 
leaf miner which works inside the leaf 
just under the epidermis. It really does 
not cause very much injury to the plant’s 
growth but it is disfiguring. The wilt is 
an entirely different thing. Spray with 
tobacco solution or Black Leaf 40 and with 
a little molasses mixed in, a teaspoonful 
or so to a gallon, in order to make the 
solution sticky. Pick off and burn the 
affected leaves. The ground rot or stem 
rot is a fungus disease and must be con- 
trolled by spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
or dusting with flower of sulphur.—Eptror. 
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When DAILY WATERING 
Seems a Necessity ¢ 


Mulching your garden with Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss is an easy way to 
eliminate the need for daily sprinkling 
and incidentally, it pays for itself 
in reduced water bills. 
First soak the ground thoroughly—then 
spread a mulch of well-moistened Em- 
blem-Protected Peat Moss over your 
entire garden—around the base of your 
perennials, shrubs, roses, etc. This acts 
as an insulating blanket, keeps the roots 
cool and moist, prevents the soil from 
drying out and crusting, saves cultivat- 
ing labor and eliminates the need for 
constant watering. 


Our folder on “Summer Mulching,” 
tells how to maintain a beautiful garden 
all summer—and at the same time save 
Mail the 
coupon for a copy. It’s FREE for the 
asking. 


yourself work and money. 


CAUTION—Look for the Pc eet PROTEC Tey 
Emblem on the side of every bale 

ot peat moss you buy. It is not 
a brand designation—but a stamp 
of approved quality, there for 


VIG 
T 


EmblemProtected 
PEAT mosS 


your protection. Only nature's 
finest peat moss is Emblem-Pro- 
tected. 


F R a * VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 
Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. F.G. 7 


Please send me the garden bulletins checked below: 
“Summer Mulching’’ 
“Building and Upkeep of Lawns’’ 
“Successful Transplanting”’ 

Name 

iddress 


( 


City. State 
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Growing Plants and Flowers 


Under Glass 


Being a reader of THkE FLOWER GROWER 
and interested in plant growing undet 
glass, [ would like to know where I can 
vet a book that will tell me all about 
srowing plants and flowers under glass 
when and how to sow seeds, mixture of 
soils for the different kinds of flowers, 


. propagation of all kinds of cuttings, and 


proper feeds for the various plants, also 
temperatures.—H. C. HEMPERLY, (Penna. ) 


—There are few available books. The 
most comprehensive is “Commercial Flori- 
culture” by Fritz Bahr, published by De 
La Mare, price $5.00. “Gardening Under 
Glass” by Rockwell (same publisher) deals 
partially with some of the main commer- 
cial groups and has general directions. 
“Gardening in the Greenhouse” by Anne 
Dorance, published by Doubleday Doran 
Ca., price, $1.50, would be most helpful 
in a simple, straightforward way.—Ebpiror. 


Hardy Roses in May 


1! would like to know the varieties of 
hardy Roses that are in full bloom the 
atter part of May in Central Illinois, 
suitable for a cemetery.—(MIss) 
LEITH FIELD, (III.) 


Roses 


[ do not believe there are any varieties 
of Roses that would be normally in full 
hloom in the latter part of May in Illinois. 
Unless there is some exceptionally favor- 
able condition. The fact is that all bush 
Roses bloom at practically one time and 
your date for blooming will vary within 
limits aecording to local conditions. Prob- 
ably the Hybrid Perpetuals would flower 
a few days earlier than the Hybrid Teas 
but, of course, would not give so long a 
season Of bloom. When you say, ‘Roses 
suitable for a cemetery,” I should like to 
have a better idea of what you have in 
mind, whether they are to be bushes or 
trailers, or what. If you are willing to 
sacrifice the conventional idea of a Rose 
bloom for a species of Rose, I suggest the 
Scotch Rose (Rosa spinosissima) ; the Rug 
osa hybrid Kose Agnes; Kugosa Hybrid 
Sir Thomas Lipton and Rosa hugonis; per- 
haps the Austrian Briar and other species 
Rose, such as Rosa ecae, These are all 
earlier blooming than the Hybrids. Ept 
ror, 


About the Peperomia 


L would like some information about the 
Peperomia. I have two and both have 
three or four stalks with what looks like 
grass, probably a blossom. The florist, from 
whom I bought them, told me they never 
bloomed. IT am at a loss to know whether 
1 should cut them off when they appear 
or let them bloom.—(Mrs.) FRANCES. T. 
PorrerR, (Conn. ) 


—Peperomia is a very large genus— 
more than 500 species ineluded—and they 
come chiefly from South America; a few 
running up into Florida. The plants are 
grown exclusively for their foliage value 
but just which one you have is doubtful. 
Some are annuals and some are perennials. 
Propagation is by cuttings or by leaves 
inserted in sand over bottom heat. P. 
maseculosa has egg-shaped leaves several 
inches long, bright shiny green and_ the 
stems spotted with brown. A very popular 
species is argyreia in which the leaf has 
light colored stripes between the veins. The 
plants grow in a mixture of loam, leafmold 
and sand and must be kept warm and 
watered well, and they like shade in sum- 
mer. If over-watered in hot weather they 
rot. Of course they have flowers but they 
are carried on a little short stalk and are 
quite insignificeant.—EpDITor. 














rare Sternbergia 

the many new helpful ideas in our free 
throughout this October Hardy; fine 

October. Showy yellow blooms not un- 
orange-red anthers. Order now; plant 


ENJOY this fall 
the glories of 
beautiful Au- 
BU LB tumn Crocus, 
for Summer _tutea. Thrifty 
gardeners 
choose Dreer’s 
OF BULBS, PLANTS, SEEDS 
Colchicum autumnale (Fall-blooming 
for beds, rock garden, or growing in 
saucers without water. 3 bulbs, $1.10; 
12 for $4.00 
like those of a Crocus. Perfectly hardy. 
3 bulbs, 65c; 12 for $2.50. 
Crocus Sativus (Saffron Crocus)—Rare, 
September—flowers this fall Hardy 
12 bulbs, 50c; 100 for $3.50. 
411 above are sen’ postpaid 


showy Colchi- 

cum, and the 

Planting and 

. Quality Bulbs. 
in : 

Fall Bloom g Write now for 
Veadow Saffron) Order now; plant 
early fall for showy lavender blooms 
Sternbergia lutea (Autumn Daffodil) 

“Order now; plant soon; flowers this 
beautiful, fall-flowering. Large purple 
blooms feathered with violet; brilliant 

HENRY A. DREER 
169 Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. 

































TRI-OGEN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 


ROSE GARDEN 
Spray Treatment 


Controls Disease 
Kills Insects 
Feeds the Plant 


Nothing else required. Easy to use. 


Economical. 


* Applied regularly, puts a protective 
covering on both plants and soil. 

* Tri-ogen positively controls blackspot 
and mildew as well as all insect pests 
on Roses and other plants. 

* Also furnishes food for the growing 
plant. 

* Tri-ogen is conceded to be the most 
scientific discovery for plant protection. 
It is highly endorsed by leading rosarians. 
And remember—“Only a Spray will 
reach the underside of foliage where 
insects and diseases lurk.” 


In four sizes: 


(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.)...... $1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.)..... $4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.)..... $6.00 


(D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.). ..$20.00 


For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden Supply 
Dealers. If unablé to obtain, write us. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 


Dept. F 
37th and Filbert Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 





FUNGICIDE 


INSEC 
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ANSWERS, COMMENTS, AND OPINIONS 


A_N open forum for readers where they may voice their opin- 
l ions and help their fellow gardeners in intimate discussion. 


Opinions are the readers’ own. 


often apply: 


The classic line of Voltaire may 
“I wholly disapprove of what you say and will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


For the North Side of the House 


Mrs. Schaefer, ( Minn.) 

When living in southern New Hampshire, 
we rented the north side of a double house. 
I had, of course, to hunt around for plants 
that would grow where it was quite shady. 
Following are the plants that I had suc- 


Aliswering 


cess with: Coral Bells, Creeping Blue 
Phlox, Crocuses, Siberian Iris, Blackberry- 
Leafed Spirea, Bleeding Heart, Sweet 


Rocket, Japanese Sunflower, Solomon Seal, 
Ferns, Yellow Ladyslipper, White Trillium, 
Cardinal Flower, Evening Primroses, 


Hepatica, Blood-root, Henry Lily.—Miss M. 


B. Hupparb. (Canada) 


Transplanting Butterfly Weed 


Answering 


Mrs. Jesse H. (Md.) 


When transplanting, obtain all the root 
possible and plant ten or twelve inches 
deep in ordinary soil or clay. Use no fer- 
tilizer—Henry NOLan, (Ohio) 


Triplett, 


Ground Aphids and Millipedes Remedy 


(I11.) 


IL have used dichloricide with good effect 
for ground aphids and millipedes. It costs 
forty cents for a one pound can. One tea- 
spoonful around each plant does the work. 
—J. H. Row Lanp, (Calif. 


Answering Carl Faust, 


Goose Neck: Lysimachia Clethroides 


Buck, 

The correct name for Goose Neck is Ly- 
simachia clethroides. It is a Japanese 
species of Loosestrife. From Mr. Buck’s 
description, I am positive this is the name 
of the species he has, as I have it in my 
own garden.—Epwarp H. QuimBy, (N.H.) 

Corroborative replies received from the 
following: B. J. Fisher, (Mass.); B. M. 
Palmer, (Mass.); Mrs. John Munroe, 
(N.Y.): Mrs. Kuno Hiekish, (Ind.); Miss 


Answering F. (Ohio) 


Anna Sharpless, (Pa.); Hazard Clarke, 
(Md.); Mrs. D. M. Fulton, (Iowa); Mrs. 
McLaughlin, (N.Y.); Mrs. Kathryn Cross- 


ley, (R.I.). and others, to all of whom, 
many thanks—Editor). 

Hedge Plant 

Answering Mrs. Edward G. Guilds, (Mass.) 


[ think 
(Gleditsia 
hedge plant. 
for its 
resistant, 
varieties 
Francis D. 


you would find Honey Locust 
triacanthos) a _ satisfactory 
Ease of propagation accounts 
cheapness. It is hardy, disease 
and a rapid grower. Thornless 
may be obtained, I  believe— 
STILLMAN, (N.Y.) 


Bird of Paradise Flower 


Answering Mr. V. Ce. 339 


I have heard that name used for several 
plants but I suppose you mean Sterlitzia 
regina, the color of which is orange and 
blue. This flower lasts for at least two 
months and we consider it very beautiful. 
Plants bloom best when kept in a small 
container so as to produce a_ root-bound 


Knadler, 
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condition. | grow them in partial shade but 
they will stand full sun. Plants can be 
purchased from Paul J. Howard’s Horticul 
tural Establishment, 250 So. La Brea, Los 
Angeles, California. They also have seed 
which is rather expensive as they have to 
be hand pollenized, and there also would 
be a long wait for them to bloom.—W. 
PauL PHILLips, (Fla.) 


You can purchase the plant of the flower 
called Bird of Paradise from H. W. Buck 
Rockford, Ill., at a very small 
This is the first year I am trying this kind 
of flower—Mrs. JOSEPH SCHMAUSS 
(Minn. ) 


bee, cost. 


Flowering of Kolkwitzia 
Answering Mrs. Jessie H. Triplett, ( Md.) 


You may be able to force your Kolkwitzis 
to bloom by using superphosphate. I had 
a bush four years old and it had _ not 
bloomed. I was told to give it a large 
amount of superphosphate in the Spring. | 
used about three or four cups, but the 
quantity depends on the size of the bush. 
Make the ground white with the super- 
phosphate about six inches from the center 
of the bush, all around it; extending out 
about a foot so that all the little roots have 
a chance to get their share. Should be 
worked and watered in several times. It 
may not always bring bloom the same year, 


but has for me. It will the next year 
surely.—Mrs. Evi Jarvis, (N. Y.) 
Tuberoses Flowering Habits 
Answering Miss M. A. Shaw 

The Mexican, and some of the othe. 
single Tuberoses, are repeaters: the Com 


mon Double Dwarf Pearl, and _ perhaps 
others of the singles, are not. The bud is 
formed after the bulb is planted in the 
spring. If the bud is formed before win 
ter, it dies before spring, and the bulb will 
not bloom, unless of the repeater type. The 
bulb of the Double Dwarf Pearl, or any 
other kind offered in the regular market, is 
a blooming bulb. Those that are not re 
peaters bloom only the year planted, but 
form a number of side bulbs. The side 
bulbs, the largest of them, should be re- 
moved the next spring, at planting time, 
and set out to grow into larger bulbs. The 
rest of the clump can also be replanted for 
further growth, and given similar treat 
ment the spring following. As the removed 
bulbs attain maturity, flowers come as a 
matter of course. If the side-bulbs are not 
removed, but the clump planted entire, the 
clump crowds itself so badly that none of 
the bulbs can develop as they should. 
Tuberoses are not hardy, but must be dug 
before freezing weather, and stored until 
warm weather again. Storage must be dry 
and warm, as with sweet potatoes and 
pumpkins. No breaking or splitting up of 
the clumps should be done until at or very 
near planting time, or the bulbs will wilt, 
and the cut surfaces may get moldy and 
rot. The repeaters are less of a problem, 
but clumps should always be split up at 
planting time, being careful not to split 
any well-developed bulbs—BenJamMin C. 
AUTEN, (Mo.) 


NOW-GROW ROOTS. 
CUTTINGS .2on PLANTS 
SHRUBS ww. TREES !!! 


Now Available! 






FOR THE 
FIRST 
TIME 





In 1882 a growth-stimulating substance for plants 
was first thought of. Today, for the first time it is 
commercially available, at low cost, to all plant 


propagators. Its name is Auxilin. It is a hetero 
auxin, with Indolebutyric acid its active ingredient 
that induces roots to grow on cuttings! 


DIFFICULT CUTTINGS ROOT EASILY! 


Heretofore hard to propagate plants root easily and 
quickly when Auxilin treated. For example a few 
are: Arborvitae, Azalea, Camellia, Dahlia, Dog 
wood, Gardenia, Hawthorne, Hydrangea, Rhodo 
dendron and Rose—even the hybrids such as 
Claudius de Pernet, Paul's Scarletand Radiance. (See 
actual photographs above of Daphne, American 
Holly (s/ex) and Japanese Yew (taxus cuspidata) 
rooted in 4, 6 and 8 weeks respectively 


YOU GET LARGER, STURDIER ROOTS, 
MORE AND LARGER BLOSSOMS, HEALTHIER 
PLANTS —IN LESS TIME—AT LESS COST 


Cuttings properly treated with Auxilin develop 
larger, sturdier, more numerous roots over a wider 
area of the stem tissue, and base. Roses, including 
hybrids, average 75 roots per cutting in 2-3 weeks. 

Auxilin promotes more vigorous and rapid 
growth than ever possible heretofore. Greater free- 
dom from die-back —and other plant propagating 
diseases. Faster maturity and earlier flowering than 
plants from seed. More profuse blooming. 


YOU NEED NO SKILL OR APPARATUS 


Simplicity itself! Auxilin comes in concentrated 
liquid form and is used in solution with water only 
Graduated phial for measuring and specific direc 
tions included. If you follow these directions care 
fully you can obtain the same results as outlined 
above —and secure full satisfaction fiom Auxilin 


$1.00 SIZE 


will treat up to 
1800 CUTTINGS 





50¢ SIZE 


will treat up to 


600 CUTTINGS 






DISTRIBUTION 
LIMITED 


NOW OWN SALE ar all 
Montgomery Ward Retail 
Scores. 


OR ORDER 
BY COUPON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CHEMICALCORP. 
Orange, New Jersey 





>i) oman 
ee 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CORP., FG-1 
Jefferson & Freeman Sts., Orange, N. J. Enclosed 
( ) 50c; ¢ ) $1. Please send me postpaid 
one bottle of Auxilin complete with graduated 
phial and fu_! directions. ( ) Send Lixerat=.e. 


Name 
Address 


City State 











ag ENGLISH 





AA TRIS 


6 Bulbs 25c 


26 Bulbs $1.00 
(Value $1.50) 
POSTPAID 












This magnificent bulb- 
ous Iris flowers late in 
June and early July on 
stems 20 inches high. It 
is hardy, easy to grow, will 
thrive in any good garden 
soil. Splendid for cutting. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
| R. F. D. 6, Box 516F Tacoma, Wash. 


AUTUMN FLOWERING CROCUS 










10 SPECIOSUS; violet blue | 20 post 
10 ZONATUS; rose-lilac ‘ bulbs 50c paid 
Top size Finest quality 


J. R. McLEAN BULB FARM 
Route 1, Box 75-C Elma, Washington 


Catalogue of fine bulbs on request 


RARE 
ENGLISH FLOWER 


% E E D Ss 1937 Illustrated Catalog 
The 


most comprehensive 
published, 22 in colour, 4,878 
different kinds of flower 
seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of 
DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 
LUPINES, also a large selec- 
tion of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 
PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH 2 ENGLAND 








ORIENTAL POPPIES 
AND 


PERENNIAL PHLOX 


Write for our special ‘list of the newer varieties 
in field grown plants 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 


Oregon 


BUGS Sirs: 





oe 





Kills Bugs—Protects Shrubbery 
Flowers and Vegetables 


Non-Poisonous Stainless 
AGRI-PAX is the ideal, all-around 
insect spray odorless, safe, a 


effective, and economical to use. 


Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00 


At your dealer’s or from us direct. En- 
close remittance and we'll prepay trans- 
portation to points east of Mississippi 
River Order today. 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 





















Dept. I Belleville, N. J. 
Kills 
a Insects- 
AN Presto/’ 
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Record of a Growing Garden 


Matrriz A. HARTZOG 
[You can’t make a unwwersal date 
for gardening. These records were 


made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one 
week for every 100 miles at sea level, 
and the same for every 500 feet of ele- 
vation. Readers therefore, get 
a “starting date” their own gar 
dens and dates 
The sequences are the 


must, 
from 
adapt accordingly. 


same, of course.] 


JuLty 3—Since moisture is deficient and 
the ground bakes, we are giving the garden 
frequent and deep cultivation;uprooting 
weeds and creating a dry pulverized surface 
layer or dust mulch which checks evapora- 
tion. 


Juty 5—Pruned roots of Wisterias that 
didn’t bloom and so retarded top growth. 
Took the shears too, and eut off a great 
deal of summer growth. (Many people de- 
cide to dig up Wisteria because it won't 
bloom and after digging and digging aban- 
don the job and are surprised to find it 
bloom the next year.) 


Juty 6—Cut Delphinium back to bloom 
in the Fall—leaving majority of foliage; 
does not impair vitality of the plant. The 
small red spiders are making their appear- 
ance during the hot dry spell; using a 
steady spray of water as remedy. Find 
when watering plants it is best to give them 
a good long drink, not so often, and cul- 
tivate as soon as ground is in condition. 


JuLty 9—On this perfect Sunday after 
chureh service, it was enough for us to sit 
on a bench in a cool shady place, near a 
pool, and watch the silvery and gold fish. 
The exquisitely tinted flowers of the Egyp- 
tian Lotus are standing high above the 
water and diffusing a delicate perfume. 
Rose Arey, hardy pink Waterlily, is open. 
Pickerel Rush is sending up blooms in the 
shallow marshes of the pool and Umbrella- 
palm is quite decorative. We saw a dragon 
fly which kills mosquitoes and many other 
pests, which lay eggs on stems of plants 
and the young larvae prey upon small fish. 
Better get rid of eggs if found. (An old 
saving is that they “bring dead snakes to 
life.” ) 

JuLy 10—Cultivated the Peonies: plenty 
of foliage stalks should be left on them all 
Summer as they are necessary for plants 
normal growth and the restoration of 
strength—put on commercial plant food 
and mulched lightly. Set out some plants 
—have to be well watered now before mov- 
ing and sheltered from sun two or three 
days after moving. 


JuLY 12—Up early cutting flowers. Ar- 
ranged short stemmed flowers in bowls, fill- 
ing the dish with sand and soaked thor- 
oughly, sticking stems in soil. The dish 
must be kept filled with water. Verbena 
with long stems and own foliage is nice 
for table decoration. Hot days and damp 
nights bring mildew on Roses—dusted with 
flower of sulphur. 


JULY 14—Lawns were mowed while still 
damp from dew—has to be done often now 
—some clippings were left to maintain or- 
ganic matter. Applied the grass clippings 
that were raked, thinly, where mulch is 
needed. (If put on thick they ferment and 
sour the soil.) 


JuLy 15—We had friends to supper in 
the back yard last night. Cooked on a grill 
placed in the outdoor fire place. There is 
an iron crane made in the chimney and 


when the hash was ready the crane was 


turned so that the iron pot hung over the 
soap-stone hearth, and the guests helped 
themselves. As we have “knock-down” 
tables it is easy to serve a meal outside. 


Juty 16—Sunday—The rock garden is 
making a display. The dwarf evergreen 
Helianthemums, with brilliantly colored 


flowers are effective, and there are lovely 
clumps of Armeria. We paused in our walk 
to notice the Ferns in the shade and cool- 
ness of the “woodsy” garden. Mullein Pink 
(Agrostemma) by the drive-way makes a 
splash of color with rosy crimson flowers 
and silvery foliage. 


Jury 18—Had a nice rain yesterday. 
Sowed some seed in the frames. Many seed— 
as Delphinium should be gathered as soon 
as ripe and sown. Will get much higher 
per cent of germination than if kept till 
next Spring. Plants will be good size to 
transplant in Autumn or early Spring. 
Sorry to see tomatoes split after rain—only 
a thirsty tomato cracks. The weather being 
hot and dry the skin became hard and could 
not expand, although’ the fruit took up 
quantities of water something had to hap- 
pen—so the tomatoes popped open—not all 
of them, however. 


JuLty 20—Trying to keep ahead of weeds. 
A vigorous growth, though, indicates a 
good soil and having to control them gives 
the plants cultivation. Picked off many 
seed and dead flowers. The object of a 
plant’s life is to produce seed; the longer 
we can keep them from accomplishing this 
the longer they will live. 


JuLy 23—As we sat in the garden with 
guests this Sunday afternoon, and talked 
of how you can’t go by rule always in 
transplanting but experience is a teacher— 
also a gardener is an explorer and plants 
whenever seems good to do so—fragrance 
from Tuberoses and Heliotropes wafted over 


us. We could glimpse the brightness of 
Zinnias and Crepe Myrtles. Lantanas in 


soft shades were near by, and Tiger Lilies 
at a distance were tall orange splashes. 


JuLY 25— Enjoying the Salvias — they 
offer beauty to the Summer and Autumn 
gardens. Some are annuals, others bien- 
nials, others hardy and half hardy peren- 
nials, and a species of shrubby nature; 
they grow from seed or cuttings in common 
good soil and sunshine. Cut back Holly- 
hocks, and pulled up Larkspurs shaking off 


some of the seed in the beds. 


JuLy 27—Pruned Climbing Roses—re- 
moving a few of the old canes and training 
younger shoots to take their place. If this 
is not done each year the plants are likely 
to get out of hand and lose their healthy 
appearance, 

JuLy 31—This morning we decided that 
the “truant” Morning Glories are so bright 
on the fences we will leave them. We have 
many set backs in the garden but there are 
compensating pleasures. False Dragonhead 
(Physostegia) is bearing spikes of delicate 
flowers and the Hydrangeas are beautiful. 
Cannas, whose tropical-like foliage is al- 
ready so effective, are beginning to bloom. 
And though hot and dry, this last day of 
July, the garden is in its prime. 


Pamper Shrubbery, Too! 


Most dogs are pretty well taken care of. 


We pet and pamper them and for most 
things they show some appreciation. But 


they continue to stain our shrubs and ever- 


greens. This habit of dogs can be over- 
come. You can pamper shrubs and ever- 
greens, too. A little “Black Leaf 40” 


largely diluted and sprayed on the lower 
branches “detours” dogs. While the odor 
is harmless, it is distasteful to dogs and 
they go elsewhere. 
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THREE IRIS WINNERS 


EROS—Award of Merit 1936.... $3.0) 
Marvelous salmon blend 
BLUE TRIUMPH—Award of Merit 1936. $3.09 


Sensational light blue 


ETHEL PECKHAM—Award of Merit 1936...$3.00 
There is orange in that red 


Special to Flower Grower Readers 
One Plant of Each............ $6.50 
‘ Other bargains in illustrated catalog 
THE IRIS GARDEN 


MERRIAM a KANSAS 








. 7. . 
Williamson Iris 
Ethel Peckham, Eros, Trails 
End, Shah Jehan, $15 value 
for $5.00. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog of 449 varieties. 

LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 














doys 


No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick clean, 
easy method used by estates, parks, golf clubs. 
Punch holes in ridges. Fill with NOMOLE, 
chemically-treated mole food. They devour it, 
die. Large 28-ounce can $2.00 postpaid. 
GUARANTEE: money back if not satisfied. Ground 
Maintenance Manual free on request — no 
obligations. 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 
55 Wilson Road Westport, Conn. 


“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


“Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.”’ 

Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a 
high editorial standard. 
Subscription—7 





mouths for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue .New York City 


Trial 









Here’s America’s FIRST-aid to 
gardens—Red Arrow Garden 
Spray. The only insect killer most 
home gardeners require. Protects 
roses, dahlias, other flowers and 
shrubs. Kills ants and sod web 
worms in lawns. Harmless to 
flowers, vegetables or fruits. Non- 
poisonous to humans, birds or pets. 
Economical, too. A 35¢ bottle 
(1 oz.) of this concentrated py- 
rethrum-soap solution makes 4 to 
8 gallons. Buy Red Arrow where 
you buy garden supplies, or: 


MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE 


| McCORMICK SALES CO., Dept., Fig2 l 
| Baltimore, Md. i 
| I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow suffi- 
| cient to make one gallon of spray. | 
| IIE isn ssisnconsilaeseiubiaiemeasnaalieinieviieniunensaninaduadacait | 
| Address... aWee 2 | 
(ees ees | 
I My Dealer Is._............ sunelesinessispibensnsicusinidiniaioipaiaiaia l 
S ccistienchiniiiaehdinupiiianeneamniammumndl 
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How Do You Select Your 


Container? 
(Continued from page 337) 
stems and foliage is carefully watched. 

TEXTURE is our fourth item to observe 
in selecting containers. In its most ob- 
vious aspects it is easy to determine tex- 
tural equality. Given an armful of 
Golden Glow to arrange for decorating 
the sun porch, surely no one would select 
a silvery wine cooler in which to place it. 
Nor, given delicate Sweet Peas, would 
anyone place them in an antique bronze 
bowl, however fitting the size might be? 
For coarse, rank-growing, heavy flowers 

strong, primitive looking, substantial 
containers; for airy, delicate flowers 
dainty and exquisite vases and bowls. 

There are still finer distinctions in this 
matter of textural relationship. Some- 
times the relationship is with the sur- 
roundings as well as with the flowers. 
The linen, china and silverware on the 
dinner table where a flower arrangement 
is to stand will to a definite degree deter- 
mine the texture of the container, as well 
as its color, shape and size. In a living 
room, the curtains, the table runner, the 
the table, will all 
consideration in determining textural 
quality. 

Having recently made a survey of what 
the gift shops, the department stores and 
the florists are offering in the way of 
flower containers, we might sum up the 
newest and most interesting containers 
by saying that they are almost without 
exception characterized by simplicity of 
form, rare beauty of texture, softness 


accessories on need 


of color and absenee of design. 


The Unusual in Roses 
(Continued from page 326) 

The two recent books, one American and 
the other English, both called “Old 
Roses,” can give not only good reading 
but good direction to those who are will- 
ing to get out of the rut. In the Country 
Gentleman a story has recently been 
printed of the Mary Lawrence Roses of 
1799, with delightful reproductions of the 
pictures that talented woman produced so 
long ago. There are therefore plenty of 
guide-posts, and the more progressive 
nurserymen, those who really love Roses, 
are willing to find and propagate these 
rare beauties until they become less rare 
if the demand arises for them. 

To be sure, the mere Rose manufac- 
turers who furnish the dime stores with 
their frequently half-dead plants, won’t 
be interested in what I have written. The 
really live tradesmen, of whom there are a 
creditable number in the United States 
East and West, North and South, will, I 
am sure, respond to suggestions, requests, 
even demands, from Rose friends who are 
willing to look toward the unusual Roses 
necessary to supplement those that make 
up most of the twenty-five million plants 
bought for planting this spring of 1937. 









STRAWBERRY 


PEAIN 


The Best Strawberries 
Must be FRESH 


Grow them in your own garden, 
Plant from June 15 to September. 


SEND FOR FREE FULL-COLOR LEAFLET 
“HOW TO GROW STRAWBERRIES” 


Simp ladle 


132-138 Church St Dept. F New York City 

“iy STASSEN S 15 for 154 
a) ee FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 
iy CROCUS ZONATUS, Soft Lilac. CROCUS SPE- 
1 CIOSUS, Blue. GUARANTEED to BLOOM this 
fall in rock garden, border. Multiply freely. 
Very hardy. Planting instructions inc.uded. Not 
more than 90 bulbs of either variciy at $1.50 
($3.50 value) to a customer. 


Complete 1937 Holland Bulb Catalog Free 
STASSEN GARDENS, Inc., Box 15, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 


cS a 
MECHLING’S 


SULROT, 


ROTENONE-SULPHUR 
DUSTING MIXTURE 

Non-poisonous combined 
Insecticide and Fungicide 

Controls Gladiolus Thrips, 

Chinch Bugs in Lawns, Black- 

Spot and Mildew on Roses. 

Japanese B: 
Kills Mexican Bean Beetles, 


*‘MECHLING- 


BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISIGN OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPAN, 


CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY- 


ma 
Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
Sapphire. 





























Stained glase 

flowers lure ruby- 
throated emer: 
gems of flashi 
flight. “J 

add sugar 

wo 

ter and 
serve.” 






WINTHROP PACKARD 
Washington St., Centon, Mass. 


ILL RED SPIDERS... 
Kitt MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 

. +. Pree Pest Control Guide, 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY CHEMICAL , coavonanen 9 
Nursery VOLCK SS, 











, 
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ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Free Booklet 
and descriptions of best improved varie- 


with colored illustrations 
ties. Plant now! 
tional Iris Gardens, 


ton, Ore. 


Write to Weed’s Na- 
Box 123-F, Beaver- 


Name 
Address ...... 























WIPES OUT 
ANT HILL 


IN 24 HOURS 
for use on Lawns, Gardens, Homes, etc 
ECONOMICAL @ SAFE e@ QUICK 
35¢ Home size with 12 Sand 


Country Club size $1 00 


for large lawns 
Troubled with Insects! Write us. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Seed Merchants & Growers 
Established Over 30 Years 


92 Chambers St., Dept. G., New York City 


Traps 


postpaid 











Grow More Luxuriant Potted Plants 
OSMO WATERMATS 


placed on saucers under the pots, wick water up 
thru the roots, thoroughly irrigating the soil. Get 
more blossoms, better foliage, this practical way. 
Send $1.00 for trial assortment of 3 mats and 
saucers ($1.15 West of Mississippi). 


THE OSMO GARDEN CO. 
Dept. 37, 229 North 63rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 








SMITH FLORAL Co. ™\, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


USAG ORIOLE METAL INK AND PEN OR RUBBER 
STAMP. GARDEN SET,INK, PEN, 100 ZINC TAGS AND 
WIRES, $2.00. FLORISTS’ SET,INK, RUBBER STAMP, 
PAB, PEN, SOO ZINC TAGS AND WIRES. $7.00. QUANTITY 
DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. SAMPLE ON REQUEST. 


SAS. CORNER & SONS - DISTRIBUTORS 
438 N. FRONT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Gladiolus Specialists 


CUT FLOWERS @ BULBS 
Wholesale—Retajl 


You are cordially invited to visit one of New 
England’s largest and most popular gladiolus 
fields. We have 20 acres in bloom from July 
20th to October Ist, located on U. S. Rte. 1, 
main highway to Portsmouth, N. H., 6 miles 
from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for New Fall List 
SEABROOK New Hampshire 


SELECT YOUR OWN 
COLLECTION from this 
list of the very finest 
varieties at special 
prices of: 


Any 5 for $1. 
Any 11 for $2. 
All 20 for $3.50 
Labeled and Postpaid 


o 























Rameses Ambrosia King Midas 
Waconda Columbine Thuratus 

Red Wing Pluie d’Or Susa 
Magenta King Juba Dolly Madison 
King Tut Blue Hill Crysoro 
Baldwin Senlac Henri Riviere 


Indian Chief Princess Osra 


FREE with each order amounting to $2 or more 
one Papio, early, brilliant brown-red, regularly 


priced at $1 
Write for Descriptive Catalog 


IRIS AND PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kansas 


HILL 
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the Little Greenhouse 
By J. 


K we except Roses and Chrysan 
| themums, practically all — plants 

that are usually found in the green- 
house at this season benefit by being 
shaded from the direet rays of the sun. 
The gardener should remember that his 
plants live by drinking water through 


Inside 


G. Esson 


their roots only and by — perspiring 
through the leaves and other green 
parts, such as may be found in_ the 


younger stem growth. 

Moisture. It should be recognized 
that the leaves do not inhale, but exhale 
moisture; so, in order to our 
plants to live and grow into specimens 
of whieh we will be proud, we must eon 
trive to regulate the supply of moisture 
to their needs. That means that not only 
an ample supply of moisture at the 


assist 


roots should be the aim, but a rather 
moist atmosphere in the greenhouse 
should) be maintained. This will slow 
down evaporation from the leaves, a 
fact that will readily be recognised as 
important. 

Under artificial conditions such as 


exist in the rreenhouse, it is possible for 
us to provide the needs of its inmates. 
Intelligent care will usually find this a 
simple matter, but the very fact that the 
conditions are artificial may easily be the 
means of much damage. — , 

Ideal conditions. In order to provide 
these after the soil around the roots has 
been thoroughly soaked and after water 
has been sprinkled over all vacant 
spaces, we should endeavor to leave the 
house with the thought in our minds 
that no ageney can cause excessive dry 
ing before our return. This can best be 
guarded against by shading as already 
mentioned and by avoiding a draughty 
condition. The latter requires thought 
and sometimes ingenuity, so that a moist 
condition will remain constant. 


A drying draught may be caused by 
leaving the door open at the same time 
as the top ventilator, particularly if the 
day is unusually breezy. On the other 
hand we sometimes have such a hot calm 
day as will make it advisable to open 
up the house in every way conceivable. 
So it is, that forethought will alwavs be 
a bond of much value, especially “when 
one must leave one’s greenhouse without 
attention for many hours at a time. 

Amaryllis. More gardeners are trying 
their luck with Amaryllis. It is a bul- 
hous plant that it is safe to reeommend to 


the merest tvro. Sometimes it has been 


recommended that during the Summer 
months this potted plant should be 


plunged out of doors. While this works 
well, it is wise to feed it at least once a 
week until the end of August. 
sheep manure diluted in water to the 
color of weak tea. By so doing we may 
expert a healthy bulb to result, from 
which 3trong flower spikes will appear 
next Spring. 

Ferrs and other foliage plants may 
with s.dvantage be fed similarly. This 
applies in the main to plants that have 
heen potted for two months or more and 
that now have a good root system. Never 
apply manure water when the plant is 


Use 


That is always bad practise. 
roots which draw 
up the liquid are tender and might 
easily be injured. It is always safer 
to water first with clear water, applying 
the manure immediately after. 
Azaleas in pots that flowered for Eas 
ter or sometime in Spring are better 
plunged out of doors for the Summer 
months. This means that the pot should 
be inserted up to the rim in some spare 
eround that is not too densely shaded. 
Dryness at the roots simply spells ruin 
for Azaleas. In the Eastern States the 
leaves are sometimes attacked 
inseet known as the lace-winged fly. A 
nicotine spray is recommended to fight 
this pest, but if the leaves get frequent 
soakings with water and especially it 
it is forcefully applied on the underside, 
this bug will be 


very dry. 


The young growing 


water 


by an 


absent. 


Mysteries of the Gladiolus 


(Continued from page 336) 
vations. The exhibition type, in which the 
most interest is gathered, is the type that 
is least adapted to decorative use. The 
average Gladiolus enthusiast is hurt it 
you speak of his favorit® as you speak 
of Snapdragon and Phlox, to him it is a 
“olad;” he almost that it is a 
flower; he doesn’t eare to think that his 
coddess is of mortal kind. 

What shall we do with our Gladiolus? 
Cut them! They earry their myriad color 
values of a pleasing arrangement are to 
sprightly, cleanly, and generous way that 
is beyond the achievement otf any other 
flower. A well made arrangement, either 
alone or with other materials, would be 
well worth while if it lasted but a single 
day, or, one might say, but a single hour. 
It will last longer, but the aspect changes, 
as the Gladiolus blooms up the stem. It 
seems like a simple rule to remove the 
dead florets and clip the stems, but if the 
values of a pleasing arrangement are to 
he preserved it means that it must be 
practically created over every day. Often 
the person who made it in the first place 
is not at hand, and in many cases it would 
be better, for the sake of impressions left 
behind, if the bouquet were discarded 
fairly early in its history. 

The deepest mystery of the Gladiolus is 
that eoneerning its future: What shall be 
required of it in coming vears, and how 
it may be bent to the fulfillment of those 
requirements? Today we find that it is 
very successful as a florist’s flower, prac 
tically a failure as a landscape subject, 
and shall we say moderately suecessful 
for general decorative. use. It is the last 
named, that, in spite of the difficulties, 
brings it into its most intimate contact 
with great numbers of people, and is 
surely its most important use. There is a 
bit of uncertainty as to the true function 
of the Gladiolus that we ingeniously try 
to cover up by overemphasizing the exhi- 
bition feature. Naturally the winning of 
ribbons cannot be a major factor in the 
utility of a generally cultivated plant, but 
it does serve to cover our embarrassment 
and give us a bit of sure footing. The 
Gladiolus is still wet clay in the hands of 
a lazy and befuddled artist; he is enam- 
oured of its plastic touch, but does not 
know vet just what to fashion with it. 


forgets 
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\ Wewesl Hines in 
FLOWERING GARDEN PLANTS 


Fine rooted 2 


I= 
~— 


ail 


year old plants. 


es 


Guaranteed to bloom first year. 


a 


Ss wT ~ 


Catalog contains large number 
of fine new things thoroughly 
tested and proven to have merit. 


Write for it 
W 


Wanside 
TRUE AUTUMN CROCUS 





Free Catalog 


CEN Cea K 
OHIO 











MENTOR 





\ Delightful blossom-cups of soft rosy 
lilac, zoned orange within, come in 
October from bulbs of Crocus zona 


tus planted now. 19 for $1.00, 
Bulb Catalog. 


post 


paid. Unique 


REX. D. PEARCE, 


GLADIOLUS 


are sold out for the season now. I 
want to thank all for the best season 
ever. I expect to have the largest and 
best stock next year that I have ever 
had. 


Dept Z, Merchantville, N. J. 





Are you on my mailing list? 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 











Milliken’s vigorous, healthy 
California Iris give a _ better 
bloom of enchanting flowers. 
Will thrive anywhere in U. S. 


or Canada. New introductions, 
rare varieties and wide color 
range. Safe delivery GUARANTEED. New 1937 
Catalog describes 250 varieties, il- E 
lustrating many in full color. Write 
~ E Cove CATALOG 


for FREE Covv. 
MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 


Dept. 7, 970 New York Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 


PEONY 
FARM'S 


Fall Catalog will be mailed out 
about July Ist. It will feature 
the world’s largest and most 
complete offerings of 


Peonies and French Lilacs 


French Lilacs on their own root 





Also 


and most comprehensive list of 


A large 


The Choicest Iris 


Both New and Old 


Write EARLY FOR YouR Copy 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


134 East Division Faribault, Minnesota 
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Flowers for the Convalescent 


Marift PHELPs, ( Kans.) 
OLOR and perfume have varying 
effects. Nature uses color to give us 


her greatest source of beauty and shows 
us how to use it in bringing added cheer 
into our lives. Give some thought to 
eolor and perfume when selecting flowers 
for the convalescent. Flowers should be 


bright and cheerful with a delicate per- 
fume which the imagination will inten- 
sify. 


sight reacts to the emo- 
tional value of color as the ear responds 
to musie. Color is so important a factor 
in our daily life that we speak of it in 
deseribing our surroundings. We say, 
“We are blue,’ “The past is black,” or 
“The future is rosy,” and we “See red!” 
Sometimes red will produce undue ex- 
citement. Do not give the convalescent 
red flowers, unless you know he is fond 
of red. We may also remark, it’s a 
“oray” day, a “brown” study, or a “yel 


The sense of 


low” streak. The delicate pinks are usu- 
ally soothing colors, while yellow is con- 
sidered the most cheerful. 

Tulips and Geraniums give a_ wide 


range of eolor. Hyacinths, Daffodils and 
Lilies with their gay tints provide warm 
soothing colors, that often strike a re- 
sponsive note in the convalescent. 

The Rose, Freesia, and Carnation are 
probably most often sent the convales- 
cent. These three types of flowers have 
a wide range of color from deep red to 
a dlicate pale pink, white or red. As a 
general rule adults enjoy pastel shades. 
Children enjoy bright colored flowers, 
that produce happy moods and merri- 
ment. Do not deny children flowers when 
they are ill. 

Blooming plants, ferns, Coleus ete., 
arranged in boxes or pots are always 
appreciated by the convalescent. Plants 
will last throughout a long stay in the 
hospital, after which they may be brought 
home to eontinue their growth and _ blos- 
soms. 

When buying cut flowers select 
that will last. Make your flower gifts 
continuous. Several bouquets or plants 
will give more cheer than one large bou- 
quet or one large plant. 


those 


Dahlias for Bloom 


OT sunshine tends to make Dahlias 
develop tough, woody stems as protec- 
against loss of moisture; but this 
reduces the chance of their producing 
flowers. To correct (!) this prune out the 
hard branches so as to force the plants to 
develop new, succulent shoots; for these are 
the ones that produce the best flowers. But 
don’t stop with the cutting. If there is no 
copious rain, give the ground a thorough 
soaking so the plants will have plenty to 

draw upon to make these new shoots. 

Mulching with lawn clippings, peat 
buckwheat hulls or other loose materials 
will also help. If you want extra large, but 
few flowers, practice that form of pruning 
known as disbudding. You may do this with 
the old fashioned hairpin; but this is not so 
safe or satisfactory as to use a sharp knife. 
All that is necessary is to remove the buds 

or little shoots that develop in the angles 
that the leaf stems make with the main 

stalks. 


Pruning 


tion 


moss, 


O. K. 
PLANT SPRAY 


protects your flowers 


Spray regularly with Wilson’s O.K. Plant 
Spray to keep your flowering plants, shrubs 
and trees free from destructive pests. 
“O.K." is a powerful, double-action insecti- 
cide that is easy and economical to use, 
yet is absolutely safe—will not burn or 
stain the most tender growths. You can 
rely on “’O.K.” to help you have a healthier, 
more flourishing garden. 


Send for free book Wiuy Bucs Leav 






Clip the coupon below SS ; 
and mail it TODAY. We ae oo 

will send you immedi- es fay 
ately a free catalog full “Re, “On Ny 


of helpful and interesting < 
garden information, and tf, 
describing the specialized . . s 
Wilson products that have 
been used successfully by 


amateur and professional Look for this Trade Mar} 
gardeners for more than it identifies the famow 
32 years. wiginal 


Cndra 


Springfield, N. J. 


SSS CCSSSS SESH EN OSHSEE ESTES EERE EEE ESET Eee eee 


ANDREW WILSON, INC. 


Dept. FG-7, Springfield, N. J. 

Please send me at once, without obligation vou 
FREE BOOK Wilson products nsecticides 
fungicides and garden equipment 

Name 

4ddress 




















Pansy Seed Sowing Time! 


Make your first sowing NOW for 
your earliest spring blooming plants 
both for pleasure and profit. But 
to avoid competition, use seed of 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


600 Seeds, Mixed.......$1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds.... .35 
To he sure of true stock, send 
direct to the originator and grower. 


Canby, Oregon 








“ DumoreElectric Hedge 
action blades re new growth easily. One hand operation. Pow 
pm pomier Se RC. ) ~—w— J 3a —- At your 
ealer’s irect rom ars te 
THE DUMORE CO., Dept.  267G  + RACINE, WIS. 












CAMASSIA 
Leichtlinii 


This very handsome Oregon 
native deserves a place in 
any garden. Easily grown, 
aependably hardy. Flow- 
ers with the May-flowering 
tulips. Stems up to 4 ft. 
with as many as 100 buds 
that open in long succes- 
sion. Starry flowers with 
golden anthers. Intense 
deep blue, creamy white, 
bright medium blue, or all 
these mixed, 16 for $1.00; 
100 for $5.00, postpaid. 


Send for color illustrated 
catalog of Daffodils, Tu- 
lips, Lilies, Dutch Iris, 
West Coast Native Bulbs, 
and many other Bulbs for 
Fall Planting. 


BLOSSOM FARM 
Bivd. . Eugene, Oregon 


CONLEY'S 


1759A Franklin 
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ORIENTAL POPPY 


Large field grown 
September delivery. 
Guaranteed true to name. 


August or 
divisions. 
directions 


roots for 
Grown from 
Planting 


with each order. All plants are labeled and 
shipped POSTPAID. 
*Mrs. Perry—large, beautiful clear’ pink, 
DIE cia at aera: 5 eiebak dake a lacere ae keene — 
*Beauty of Livermore—tall dark red, each. . ..35 
Jeannie Mawson—large geranium pink, 
On rer . rie dor ak art Neen ‘ 35 
Fairy—delicate rose pink, sm: All dainty, 
CQGR ocas aparece auch ; . od 
*Olympia DOUBLE salmon, early, each ge 
Joyce—Beautiful ‘‘Am. Beauty” cerise 50 
*Perry’s White—large glistening white oO 
Lulu Neeley—large ox-blood red .50 
*Wurtembergia—largest of all red.. 50 
Perfection—tall, large shell pink 50 
*Orange King—select large orange . 35 
May Sadler—large salmon pink .35 
Any three 35c varieties ‘ $ .80 
Any three 50c varieties oo Some 
One of each (12 varieties) 3.95 


* One of each marked with star * six varieties $1.7 


{ll labeled and postpaid 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Prospect, Ohio 


Box F 








For several years the rec- 
ognized leader among fine 


IRI ¢ iris _ logs has been the 
yne from our gardens. The 


1937 issue is now ready. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS, Silverton, Oreg. 






















ABOUT 





THINKING 
BULBS. 
SAVE 10% & 


R 
ALL nie INTE 
VINNERS - 
Show 

EN F 
wyYOUR GARD 


ee 





BURGUNDY DELPHINIUM SEEDS 
Wheelercroft Hand Pollinated 


Large flowers, rich wine color; tall stiff stalks; 


many laterals. Very striking. 
SUPPLY LIMITED 
Order at once $1.00 per pkt. 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 


KEEP DOGS OUT 
OF YOUR GARDEN 


Don’t let dogs ruin your 
costly evergreens, shrubs 
and flowers. Use Dogzoff, 
guaranteed repellant. 
Harmless. Inoffensive. Easy 
to use. Corrects dog’s bad 
habits. Rids lawn and 
garden of moles, rabbits, mice. 
lasts weeks. 








One spraying 
Summer supply 65¢ postpaid. 


Grow Prize-Winning Flowers 


Scientifically balanced soluble plant food for 
flowers, shrubs, lawns, vegetables, fruits, potted 
plants. Stimulates root growth, neutralizes and 
sweetens soil. Three sizes 25¢; 65¢; $1 postpaid. 


Get Rid of Mosquitoes 


Mosquitozoff instantly drives away 
mosquitoes, black flies, midges and 
other annoying insects. Pleasant odor. 
Effective protection. Harmless. Keep 
bottle in purse, car, summer camp, 
canoe, trailer, tackle box, bathing kit. 





Purse size 25¢; 1 oz. 35¢; 2 oz. S0¢ 

postpaid. 

If your dealer cannot supply Bohlender products, 
write us. Dept. FG-7. 


BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, 
Tippecanoe City, Ohio 


INC. 
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Timely Suggestions for the 
Month 


(Continued from page 340) 


Water left in the garden hose lying 
in the sun will become so hot in a few 
hours that it will almost burn you! Think 
what it might do to foliage before you 
start sprinkling! Empty it on the ground 
before you water the plants. 

Hollyhocks may be made to blossom 
much longer than usual if their seed pods 
are eut off as soon as the flowers have 
fallen. It is said also that they may be 
kept free of rust if they are sprayed 
with soap suds to which soda has been 
added—a teaspoonful to the gallon. Sup- 
pose you try this as an experiment and 
report results at the close of the season. 
Be sure to spray the under sides of the 
leaves as that is where the disease makes 
its entrance. 

Japanese beetles are said to be exces- 
sively fond of watermelon and musk- 
melon rinds. If you are troubled by this 
pest, suppose that you hang some pieces 
from tree branches over pans of water 
with a little kerosene added. It is said 
the beetles will drop off when gorged. 
The kerosene will kill them. 

Oriental Poppies. After the tops have 
died down the plants may be propagated 
by root cuttings. To do this, dig up the 
roots, cut those a quarter inch in diam- 
eter or larger into three-inch pieces, 
preferably with a square cut across the 
top and a slanting one below to make sure 
of planting them right end up, set them 
in a soil mixture of three parts sand and 
two of fine soil, either in flower-pots 
plunged rim deep in the ground or direet 
in the garden. The former may be trans- 
planted after they have started to grow. 
When only a few plants are wanted the 
old clumps may be divided after being 
dug up. 

Trees and shrubs planted last spring, 


especially those whose tops have not 
been cut back to balance the loss of 


roots due to digging, are almost certain 
to suffer for want of water. Therefor, 
soak the ground around each one when- 
ever it becomes dry; but loosen the sur- 
face as soon as the water has disap- 
peared from it so as to check evapora- 


“am. M. G. Karns, (N. Y.) 


July in Southern Gardens 
(Continued from page 341) 

Louisiana Iris. Planted now these will 
bloom freely next spring. Requiring a 
moist situation, it is easily grown in a 
trench where water ean be given as 
needed. The Creeping Buttereups (Ran- 
uneulus repens), in both double and sin- 
gle, are charming companions to use with 
this Iris. Planted on the margin of a 
stream, in the bog garden or on the edge 
of the Azalea beds, where there are na- 
tive Azaleas preferably, the blossoms in 
clear white, soft blues and a wide range 
of lavender and violet will give color for 
many weeks. Ferns planted at the base 
will add beauty. When the German Iris 
is beginning to fade, when the Siberian 


Iris has just reached its height, the 
Louisiana Iris comes into bloom. They 
add many weeks to the Iris season and 
bridge the gap until the Japanese Iris 
shows. Multiplying freely, like all the 
water-loving members of the family they 
should be separated and replanted at this 
time. Louisiana Iris grow tall. Stems 
are from three to four feet and while the 
flowers last but one day they earry so 
many buds that from day to day either 
in the house or in the garden there is 
rich and beautiful color. The flowers are 
between the German Iris and the Japa- 
nese—more like the latter. To add inter- 
est and color and extend the season of 
Iris bloom—plant the Louisiana Iris 
now. 


Iris Fulva, which is the henna-eolored 
member of this class, is not as attractive 
as the blue and lavender but from this 
Iris many hybrids have been grown. Dor- 
othea K. Williamson is the result of a 
crossing of the Iris fulva and Iris foli- 
osa. With its rich red violet blooms 
every bog Iris planting should inelude it. 

Layer the pink Dogwoods, Crab-apples, 
Japanese Maples, and ¢pring-blooming 
Magnolias, and increase your stock of 
these plants in this safe way. 


Root Oleanders and Cape Jasmines in 
water. The old negro ‘‘Mammies’’— 
ours was called Charity—used to put 
the cuttings in bottles nearly filled with 
water and hang them in the shade of the 
kitehen porch. Watching the small white 
roots appear was one of the fascinating 
oecupations of youthful days—and can 
be just as fascinating now. 


Lawns in Hot Weather 


OUR lawn is likely to suffer from 

burning during hot weather unless 
you will do one of the following things: 
‘Avoid sprinkling altogether! This 
“sprinkling” keeps the grass roots close to 
the surface where they are sure to suffer 
if you should fail to sprinkle for even a 
few days. Delay watering until you can 
see that the plants are beginning to look 
a trifle light colored from lack of moisture 
in the soil ; then soak the ground until 
you feel sure the water has gone into it a 
foot deep or deeper. Do this at bi weekly 
intervals. Thus you encourage the roots 
to penetrate deeply in the ground and so 
be able to stand the dry weather. After 
mowing in early June give the entire lawn 





a surface dressing of sifted, rich soil and 
shredded peat moss—half and half by 





volume—right on top of the grass. Work 
this down among the crowns of the grass 
with the broom rake or the steel garden 
rake turned upside down (with its teeth 
pointing upward). Do this job with a 
push and pull movement of the latter tool. 

As peat moss is hard and unpleasant 
to break up when dry, always let the bale 
remain where it will be rained upon, pref- 
erably in a place out of the sun but open 
to the sky. When damp the peat will 
crumble easily and be both easy to mix 
with the soil and to spread.—k. 


[I look forward to THE FLOWER GROWER 
each month with much enthusiasm and find 
it very helpful and entertaining. I prefer a 
garden magazine that deals entirely with 


flower talk, as I am a flower gardener and 
have been at it a great many years. [ find 


much helpful information in THE FLOWER 
GRoweErR. (Mrs.) FRANK WEST, (Iowa) 
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Treatment for Aphis and Black Fly 


Formerly we used both wet and dry 
spray for aphis and black fly in the green 
houses with more or less success. We tried 
Cynogas and it ruined all of our lettuce 
and took the leaves off all the flowers and, 
after two trials, we gave it up. Now, we 
are using Nico-fume powder burned on the 
floor and it helps considerably so that there 
are less aphis on the flowers and less black 
flies as the days go by. But, the Gladio- 
lus bulbs, that are in boxes under the 
benches, the smoke does not seem to reach, 
and we wish to get the aphis off the green 
sprouts of bulbs. Will the green aphis 
die when the bulbs are put in the ground? 
Last year, we had fine Gladiolus in the 
vreenhouse and also out in the ground. 
This year the Gladiolus came up fine and 
after being burned back by the Cynogas 
the new shoots came up from the bulbs, 
but it looks as though no bloom or spikes 
are going to come on them. Our main 
business is growing vegetables .but we like 
some flowers also for beauty and to sell. 
Looks now as though we were going to 
have a wheat crop after the five years of 
drought.—S. R. STEBBINS, (Kans. ) 


Food for Fruit Trees 


Feeding is profitable but results vary 
with different kinds of fruits. It will not 
enable trees to overcome troubles caused 
by poor drainage or other unfavorable soil 
conditions which may cause’ unthrifty 
growth and light yields. Generally, how- 
ever, nitrogen will prove beneficial if ap- 
plied at the right time and in the right 
amounts, usually during the latter part of 
March. 

An effective orchard food contains readily 
available nitrogen. Nitrate of soda, sul 
phate of ammonia, and cyanamid are com- 
mon forms that meet this requirement. The 
amount to apply varies with the soil sys- 
tem of culture, and the age and condition 
of the trees. If the tree is in sod, one 
quarter pound should be given to one and 
two-year-old trees, and one-half to one 
pound to three and four-year old trees, 
these amounts being increased for older 
trees. The fertilizer is usually applied to 
the trees in a rim three or four feet wide 
under the “drip” of the branches. This does 
not cover all the root system, but enough 
of it to be of material benefit—M. B. Horr 
MAN, (N. Y.) 


As to Gardening Tools 

The old saying that a good man can 
work with any tools has its limitations. 
A good man can work better with good 
tools, or at least the work will be 
easier. Learn what new tools are avail- 
able to make gardening easier. In choos- 
ing a garden tool, first consider if it 
is designed especially for the job to 
be undertaken; and second, see if it is 
strongly constructed. Price, as a_ rule, 
indicates construction. It is false econo- 
my to buy cheap tools. A seventy-five cent 
trowel will last forever while a twenty-five 
cent one may break the first time it is 
used. Be sure the handle is securely at- 
tached to the metal part, and be sure that 
the metal is thick enough so it will nof 
bend or dent easily. Look over the garden 
tools you already have. The lawn mower 
probably needs to be cleaned and sharp- 


ened. If spades, hoes, or trowels are 
rusty or dirty, polish them with a little 
steel wool and oil. Wheelbarrows may 
need tightening and painting. Grass, 
hedge, and pruning shears should be sharp- 
ened, oiled, and put in order. Do not 
abuse good garden tools. Have a _ special 


place for them, and always put them away 
after they have been thoroughly cleaned. 
R. C. ALLEN. 
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A MESSAGE 


from the 


CIRCULATION @¥ 
MANAGER! Gee. Hwa 


Circulation Manages 





Drar READERS: 


I have undertaken a campaign to secure 10,000 additional 
subscribers to FLowER GROWER. 


I am appealing to you who are already readers of this maga 
zine to help me. Friends of FLower Grower have always 
been its best boosters. Our present large subscription list 
is due to the high regard of our regular readers who have 
told friends and relatives of the value of this all-garden 
magazine. 

Interest in gardening is greater than ever. In every com: 
munity large numbers of people will be greatly benefited by 
reading FLower Grower every month. Under the editorship 
of Leonard Barron we are putting out the best issues in the 
history of the magazine. 


Here are several ways you can help me in this campaign: 
1. Induce friends to subscribe, using the handy coupon below. 
Your own subscription will be extended in appreciation. 
2. Give subscriptions as birthday gifts or as an expression of 
friendship. 
3. Send me the names of friends who should be subscribers so 
that I can send sample copies to each. 


4. Urge your garden club to subscribe as a group at our 
special club rate. Write me for copies of the magazine to 
be distributed at the regular meeting. 


Every letter will receive my personal attention and all details 
will be handled direct from my office here at Albany. 


Yours for a bigger and better FLower Grower! 
£2 





Circulation Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 











Enter subscription to FLOWER GROWER. 
RATES | 
Bncese Be. sexe. insane e year 
1 YEAR 
2.00 PO ke GRR b GG Aa kee kb a wk ee ea 
2 YEARS ON cM as hoe kG aes 64 AA Se Daas Oe 
$3.00 
Rs es colo esl nh a a in a NS Bi a th ies a nk le ie ate ee alae 
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Send Now 


for HORSFORD'S 
AUTUMN 
SUPPLEMENT 


featuring 


MADONNA LILIES, REGAL DEL- 
PHINIUM, COLLECTIONS OF PEONIES. 
IRIS, LILIES, ORIENTAL POPPIES, PEREN- 
NIALS READY IN LATE AUGUST FOR 
FALL PLANTING. 








Visit our Nurseries when touring Vermont 


F. H HORSFORD 


Route 20 


CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


ANTS 


Kill them quickly with G & O Thallium Ant 
lraps. Send 60¢ for this. The effective 
trap available and safest to humans and 
pets. They are really wonderful. 


GOULARD & OLENA. nc. 
urpee's GIANT PANSIES 























'SOLIKFRTY ST, NEW YORK,N.Y. 










Thick, heavy, waved, 
flowers, often 4 in. across. 
Long, strong stems. Finest 


mixed colors, many 

-\ blotched Full - size 

35c «=6Pkt. only 10c; 

Ye oz. for $1, postpaid 
: Fall Bulb Book free—low 4 

prices, special offers—Tulips, Daffodils, ete 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 123 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphialasla3 


HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS 





Named varieties properly la 
beled our choice, 2 for 50e, post 
paid 
Fine new wun-named = seedlings 
3 for 50c, postpaid 


Hardy bulb 


FLORAVISTA 


R. 5, Box 128 
Olympia, Wash. 


catalog on request 








i reg i S$ New and Standard 
£ Varieties 


Write for 1937 catalogue. 


NEUBERT'S FLOWER GARDENS 
R.F.D. 8 Knoxville, Tenn. 














@ CYANOGAS, a gas-producing powder, reaches deep 
in nests and destroys ALL ants in the colony. Kills 
the queen—wipes out entire colony. It’sthe SURE way. 
Get CYANOGAS at your hardware, drug or seed store, 


30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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The “Master Gardener” Says: 


REPLENISH THE FOOD SUPPLY. It is time 
to supply your perennials and many of 
your vegetables with their second meal this 
season. The first application of complete 
plant food in the early spring helped get 
the plants off to a good start. Now another 
application is needed to keep them growing 
steadily. This early summer feeding should 
be a light one. Two pounds (1 quart) of 
complete plant food per 100 square feet 


will be ample and will produce very notice- 


able results. 

Even though some of. your perennials 
have already flowered, they should be fed 
at this time. These hardy plants need 
plant food after flowering because it is then 
that they start manufacturing food for 
future use, storing it in the bulb or tuber. 
The food stored in the. bulb this summer 
and fall will, to an extent, determine the 
quality and the number of flowers next 
year’s plants will produce. This makes it 
advisable to continue feeding perennials 
regularly throughout the summer. 

In the vegetable garden, steady growth is 
important if the highest quality vegetables 
are to be grown. A feeding at this time 
will keep the plants growing steadily, thus 
bringing them to an early, fruitful ma- 
turity. Vegetables, like perennials, are 
heavy feeders and plant food must be sup- 
plied to them if the gardener expects desir- 
able results. 


YOUR LAWN IN SUMMER. The summer per- 
iod is a trying period for the lawn—one 
that leaves its mark on many lawns that 
up to now have presented a_ picture of 
beauty and have been shining examples of 
“How the Well Kept Lawn Should Look.” 


With the hot weather coming on, these 
are the things to remember: Cut the lawn 


hig. Never clip shorter than 114 inches in 
the summer. Why? Because too close cut 
ting exposes the crown of the grass plants 
to the hot sun, and because continual close 
cutting results in a decreased root system 
that cannot adequately support a vigorous 
top growth. 

If you feel that it is necessary to water 
during dry periods, give the lawn a good 
soaking once or twice weekly; never be 
suilty of giving frequent light sprinklings, 
as this causes the to grow near the 
surface where they are subjected to more 
heat, and where they do not find a good 
food supply. 


roots 


Remove all Crab-grass plants and other 
troublesome weeds as soon as they appear. 
lf your lawn is badly infested with Crab- 





IF YOU WANT TRIS 
THE BEST... 
the very latest as well as the out- 
standing varieties here's the place 
to get them. Not the cheapest but 
the best. We lead! 


Send for our 1937 CATALOG 


Mention Flower Grower 


QUALITY GARDENS 


Mrs. Douglas Pattison 


Freeport Illinois 














WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 


Bring the freshness of the ferest and the fra- 
grance of the fields to your home. 


Our price list of wildflowers and ferns listing over 
300 species is ready. Ask for it. 
THE AIKEN NURSERIES 


Box 225 Putney, Vermont 





grass, rake it before each mowing, so that 
the seed heads will be brought within reach 
of the mower blade and prevent plants from 
maturing seed. 


SUMMER CARE OF DAHLIAS. Doubtless the 
first plantings of Dahlias were made just 
as soon as you felt you could safely get 
them into the ground, about mid-May. Of 
course there were June plantings, too, to 
insure the best bloom for the fall flower 
shows. After this later planting, be sure to 
give proper care to the plants that have 
already started growth. It means the dif- 
ference between mediocre flowers and 
blooms of which you will be very, very 
proud. 

Cultivate the beds regularly, to insure 
proper aeration of the soil, to conserve 
moisture, and to keep the surface free of 
weeds. By cultivating regularly, it should 
not be necessary to water until buds ap 
pear. Never allow the soil to bake or 
harden after a rain. At the end of June, 
just before a cultivation, apply a feeding 
of complete balanced plant food, using one 
heaping teaspoonful to each square foot of 
space around the plant, being careful to 
keep the material away from the stalk of 
the plant, and work into the soil. Dahlias 
are heavy feeders and respond remarkably 
well to proper feeding. Water the plant 
food in well, so it will be in solution and 
readily available to the plant. 

Allow only one or two main stalks to 
develop to a plant—one is best. When the 
plant is very small, say by the time the 
forth pair of leaves show, pinch out the 
crown or center above the second pair of 
leaves. Pinching induces a bushy growth. 
The smaller the plant when this operation 
is performed, the quicker it will heal and 
branches develop. To guard against insects, 
spray regulatly with a pyrethrum or nico- 
tine sulphate spray from the time the plant 
is 12 inches high. Stake the plant in July, 
tving to the stake with some soft material 
that will not injure the stalk. Continue to 
keep the surface soil well pulverized. Feed 
again dring the latter part of the month. 

In late July and early August, when flow 


ering buds appear, it is time to begin 
artificial watering. Soak the beds _ thor- 


oughly once each week. If large flowers are 
wanted, disbud at this time, leaving only 
the terminal bud on each shoot. After the 
plants begin to bloom, cover the ground 
with several inches of hay, straw, peat moss 
or other mulch, and cease cultivation, as 
it might injure the new tubers. 


Borer Control in Dahlias 


[ AHLIAS are often attacked by “corn 
ear worms.” These creatures betray 
their presence by holes, usually just above 
the joints of the Dahlia stems and by 
droppings which fall to the ground or, 
some. of them, at the openings to their 
burrows. To kill them, push into the holes 
and upward, a copper or other flexible wire 
with a blunt end and a sharp fish-hook-like 
barb to punch the worms and pull them 
out. Then squirt a few drops of dilute 
nicotine sulphate or Black Leaf 40 or of 
pyrethrum extract into the holes and close 
them with adhesive tape. This must be 
cut within a few days to prevent girdling 
the stems. If the leaves above the part 


that has been attacked look badly wilted 
cut the stem just below the lowest wilted 
one to encourage the development of new 
stems.—K. 








Iris Treasures 


Newer, larger, better varie- 
ties from all over the worid 
are now available for your 
garden. Read about them in 
our new profusely illustrated 
“Iris Lover’s Catalog.” 

Send NOW for your 1937 copy 


Schreiner's Iris Gardens 
203 D Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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logues of our leading seedsmen, includ- 
ing the following: W. Atlee Burpee Co., 


640 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Burnett-Seedsmen, Inec., 23 Warren St., 


New York City; Burnett Bros., Ine., Dept. 
G., 92 Chamber St., New York City; 
Ralph E. Huntington Nursery, Paines- 
ville, Ohio; Henry A. Dreer, 164 Dreer 
Bldg., Philadelphia; Thompson & Mor- 
gan, Ipswich, England; Mitchell’s Seed 
House, 508 Market St., Philadelphia; 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 132 Church St., 
New York City; Vaughn’s ‘_ Store, 
Dept. 13, 10 West Randolph St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Peter Henderson & Co, ‘Dept. 73, 
35 Cortland St., New York City. 


Fritillaria Recurva 


LL Fritillarias are intriguing plants 

and some, like the Crown Imperial 
(F. imperialis) and Red Bell (F. re- 
curva), are really beautiful. The latter 
is perhaps the most spectacular of all 
native species, with its rather large bells 
of bright orange-scarlet on 20 to 30-inch 
stems. It is hardy in Northern Michigan 
and no doubt would be in all parts of the 


country if planted in the shrub border or . 


woodland where it would be sure to get 
a covering of leaves. A shady situation 
seems to be one of its requirements in 
fact, though its wellbeing does not call 
for-the density of shade indicated by some 
of the literature. It, as well as a number 
of other Fritillarias, and a host of other 
Pacifie Coast bulbs are listed in the cata- 
logue of Carl Purdy, Box 4479, Ukiah, 
California. 


The Rouge Plant 


HILE trying to think of a rather 

unusual window-garden plant for this 
issue, my mind drifted back several years 
to the time when I enjoyed the Rouge 
Plant (Rivinia humilis), seeds of which 
eame to me from a friend in Southern 
Florida. Fortunately, indoor gardeners 
everywhere may now enjoy it through the 
resourcefulness of Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. 
F, Merchantville, N. J. Under window- 
garden culture the plant usually gets 
about twenty inches high, being clothed 
rather sparingly in large leaves and bear- 
ing rather small pink and white flowers 
in three-inch racemes which are followed 
by bright red fruits. The fruits remind 
one of our common Poke-weed of Eastern 
fields, a resemblance that is based on their 
common origin in the same plant family. 


The 
Wo just reached me that the rarest 


of Columbines, Aquilegia jonesi, is 
again available in this country, the first 
souree of supply that has come to my 
notice for five or six years. This little 
beauty, with large, blue fiowers all .out 
of proportion to its height of three inches, 
is a plant for the experienced and en- 
thusiastie gardener who is prepared to 
give it the attention it deserves. It and 
a number of other out-of-ordinary items 
are in the current catalogue of Paramount 
Gardens, Plainfield, N. J. 


C. W. Woop ( Mich.) 


Rarest of Columbines 
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Classified Advertising Section 


Rate i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%éc per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 





order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
wit ORDER. 

Begonias 
BEGON!IAS—Unusual varieties our specialty. Booklet 
describing over 200 varieties 35c Green Tree Flower 


Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bulbs 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Catalogue of MHyacinths, 
Tulips, Crocus, Scilla’s, ete., free on demand. All bulbs 
cleared and duty paid. Apply to: J. Heemskerk, C/O 
P. van Deursen, _Sassenheim, Holland. 

WORLD’ Ss FINEST BULB | CATALOG Free, 32 page, full 
color catalog featuring the most desirable Tulip, Nar 
cissus, Hyacinth and other Bulbs. Write now. VAN 
BOU RGONDIEN BROS.. Dept. 22, Babylon, is Bisex 





SEND FOR our free Consiomes on Tulips, Daffodils, and 
Grape Hyacinths. All bulbs guaranteed true to name 
CANBY FLOWER GARDENS, Canby, Oregon, Box 156 


Cactus 


all different, 
$2.50 prepaid. 
Box 143, Van 


CACTUS—10 baby size or 
$1.00 prepaid. 25 choice 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs 
Horn, Texas. 


6 blooming size, 
and rare plants, 
Fred Clark, 
10 VARIETIES. ‘CACTI or Sasculente, 65c. 20 varieties 
$1.00, 30 varieties $2.00 Forty. $4.00 Labeled Post 
paid Many rare. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne, 
Calif. 








ONE CRESTED CACTUS, 2 Rebutias, grafted; 12 For 
eign Cacti and Succulents, labeled, all different, prepaid 
$1.15 CORNELIUS, 3425 San Fernando Rd., Los An 
geles, Calif. 


Daffodils 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of mare than 250 finest Daf- 
fodils. Edwin C Powell, Rockville, R D, 2, Md. 





DAFFODILS A connoisseur’s collection of unusual Euro- 





pean varieties, at moderate cost. Also standard sorts 
State Inspection. Old fashioned, single blue Hyacinths 
Miss Mary McD. Beirne, Rhodeen, As hland, Va. 
DAFFODILS large flowering bulbs. Special July only 
per bushel, not prepaid, King Alfred or Golden Spur, 
$12.50; Victoria, $7.50. VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, 
Snohomish, W ash. 

DAFFODILS for naturalizing—two months bloom—Early 


Trumpet, Barri Conspicuuous, Poeticus Ornatus, late 
Poeticus, also mixture twelve kinds—$1.50 per 100, $12.00 
per thousand, any assortment Price list 150 varieties 
HOWARD GARDENS, Republic, Mo. 


Dahlias 





GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Roots, Plants, Mar 
grace, America’s Purity, Robt. Ripley, Azura, Opal, 50 
standard and latest American and Foreign creations 


GREUBEL’S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 











KNOCK OUT DAHLIAS, 





‘‘Fan’’ grower has few extras. 
Plumecocq, Polichinelle, Dulcinia, Carder, Sweetheart, 
Idol, Spin-Wheel, Royal Auvergne, Ripley, Serpa, Austin 
burg. Opal. 125 others. Catalog. CITY FLOWER GAR 
DEN, Kittanning, Pa. 

Delphiniums 
DELPHINIUMS—Pot grown, no planting losses. All will 
bloom this year. Blackmore & Langdon Hybrids. This 
strain, without a doubt, stands in a class by itself 
12 plants $1.00, 27 plants $2.00. Prepaid. Breeces Gar 
dens, Delaware, Ohio. 

Gladiolus 





WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 


storage and during the growing season. 8 oz. Home Gar 
den Size $1.00 postpaid THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
Yale St., East Williston, N. Y. 


8121 





TRIAL GARDEN REPORT. Testing all the late var 


ieties. Ask for report. We will print to cover all re 
quests. E. A. Lins, Service Officer, Spring Green, Wis 
Iris 


ASK FOR NAMES of 
paid for $1.00. Catalog free 
ridge Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





sent post 
2501 Oak 


10 superior, newer Iris, 
EARL EVANS, 


TI Heveenuncaneniene 


aaemms rns rvnrenrnenemeneel 


HAND POLLENIZED IRIS SEEDS: 
from world’s best Iris 6 pkts, 
crosses, $1.00 


certified parentage, 
8 seeds each, 6 different 
Send for pamphlet OKAW IRIS GAR 


DENS, Vandalia, Il 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, pre- 
paid for $1.00, List ready. JOHN N. BOMMERSBACH, 


Sasser, [ll 


IRISES —all 


varieties 
thorities offered at 


recommended by 
lowest prices by 


leading Iris au- 
Weed’s National Iris 


Gardens, Box 123F, Beaverton, Oregon. Our large roots 
planted this summer, bloom next spring. Write for color 
fully illustrated booklet 

IRIS—25 all differentt for a full season of bloom, cor- 
rectly labeled, $1.00, collect. Write for price list. A VIL 
LAGE GARDE: Warrensburg, Ill. 





IRISES “AND: ORIENTAL POPPIES. 





12 large, fine Iris 











roots $2.00 pink Poppies $1.00 Labeled. Postpaid. 
Send for catalog. Edgewood Iris Gardens, Loc wen, | i A 
. a JAPANESE IRIS $1.00 prepaid. Garden 
ais re *eonies erennials, Iri Oo t ” as 
R. H. JONES, Peru, Indiana. a 
Lawn Dressing 
STERILIZED DRESSING COMPOST. For lawns, golf 
courses. Apply any time. 100 Ibs—500 square feet. 
Lasting. 100 Ibs. $1.90; 500 Ibs. $8.00; 1000 Ibs, $14.00 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. ; 
Odd Plants 








ODD FLORIDA PLANTS. Add that tropical air to your 
garden this summer. 10 named varietiees, our selection, 


securely and lightly crated with soil about their roots, 
$1.50 Make excellent house plants next winter. Free 
Catalogue Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 


Oriental Pr) 


COLORFULLY ILLUSTRATED booklet free; describes and 
prices best improved varieties. Plant during summer 
months. Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 123F 
Beaverton, Oregon. P 


3. MARVELOUS ORIENTAL POPPIES $1.25 prepaid: 
Wurtembergia, Masterpiece, Olympia. Heavy fleld grown 





roots. List free. R. H. JONES, Peru, Indiana. 
Peonies 

PEONIES, many good ones, 25c. Also Iris, Crown Lilies, 

Tulips, Museari. Economy price list free. C. H. Smith. 


Faribault, Minn 








TREE PEONIES: 48 finest named eee and European 
varieties, large blooming size shrubs. Herbaceous Peonies 

150 best varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa. 


Perennials 


PERENNIALS: Alyssum, 
phinium, Foxgloves, 
Linum, Pinks, 
KIRBY'S, 





Campanula, 
Gaillardia, 
Pyrethrum, 
Darlingten, So 


Columbine, Del 
#ypsophila, Hollyhocks, 
Violets, 35¢ dozen delivered 
Carolina. 


Plants 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. 
Rare exquisite orchid corsage 
Growing instructions. $1.00 each. 
Bdwy., Anahelm, Cal 





Strong. Bloom freely. 
blossoms. Easily grown 
Lelian Benner, 138 W. 


Seeds 


10 PACKETS PERENNIAL Flower Seeds, postpaid 25c. 
Each different Plant now and grow your own hardy 
plants. Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 


20 PACKETS FLOWER Seed 25c. 12 packets Lily Seed 
25c. If you can buy them elsewhere for twice as much, 
I'll give them to you. Catalog. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, 
Seattle, Wash. 














Soest Offers 





SIG-ITE keeps cut fresh 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c, 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa 


flowers Increases perfume. 
> & 


SIG-ITE 












GEO. W. 


A Ready Reference Book Full of Good Things. 
time of germinativn, height of plants 


mest. Two special novelty Fios7 offeri Aster, wilt 
Bice gon regeent. yf tia, Ke ivedon Glory, Ge. The catalogue also cental 
fal TT of Panne 





It gives pronunciation of flower 
special uses. pooueee 





flowering bulbs and tubers. Order today. 


. PARK SEED CO., Dept. G , Greenwood, S. C. 
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Finest Quality 
BULBS 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS, LILIES 


and many other miscellaneous bulbs 
from one of Holland's oldest Flower 
Bulb Specialists. 


MODERATE PRICES 


Delivery Free to your 
nearest Railroad Station 


CATALOGUE 
FREE UPON REQUEST 


P. deJAGER & SONS 


327 West 36th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Nurseries at HEILOO, HOLLAND 




















SURPRISE 
QUALITY COLLECTION 
25 IRIS OR 
10 PEONIES $4.95 
Both for $8.95 P.P. Prepaid 
1300 Varieties Catalog Free 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 











New Seeds and Plants 


A wide selection of rare items including 
named double Pyrethrum, unusual Lilies, 
choice Alpines, and the season’s finest 
novelties. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville Ohio 








A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


Growers of Fine Gladioli 


















GRAVELY . 


\ GARDEN TRACTOR & 
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Three Machines 
in One. Ideal for 
the estate owner. 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 


Box 651 
DUNBAR. W.VA 


HENNY 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


HEN these notes are read it will be 

time to commence thinking about 
the new Daffodils which are to be added 
to our collections. May I suggest that 
you give some thought to Loudspeaker, 
one of the newer of the Incomparabilis 
division. The flower is perhaps a_ little 
smaller than some very modern kinds, 
but it is even more beautiful in its 
citron-yellow perianth and chrome-yellow 
cup. It, as well as a host of other out- 
standing hardy bulbs, goes into the mak- 
ing of one of America’s most beautiful 
catalogues, which is yours upon request 
to Wayside Gardens, 70 Mentor <Ave., 
Mentor, Ohio. 


A Different Type 
( LDER, but still a worthy variety of 


the fairly new varieties is Great War 
ley, one of the largest of the Incompara- 
bilis class, which will be found in_ the 
catalogue of Van Bourgondien Brothers, 
Dept. 234, Babylon, Long Island, New 
York. This is a truly giant flower, the 
white perianth being as much as_ five 
inches across and the pale vellow cup up 
to two inches in diameter. It is a good 
grower and notwithstanding the large 
size, the flower is quite refined. 


As to Peonies 


NE’S attention is also apt to be turned 

now at the end of the Peony season 
to new kinds to be added a little later. 
Experienced Peony fanciers need not be 
reminded that Brand Peony Farms, Ine., 
134 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn., 
have for years been serving American 
gardeners with a most excellent colleetion 
of that favorite flower, ineluding a long 
list of topnotch varieties which have come 
from their own breeding operations. 


Ezykut Folding Sickle 
—— who have spots of grass 


that are hard to reach with the lawn 
mower (and who has not?) will weleome 
the new Ezykut folding sickle which is 
manufactured by Cooke-Roberts Corpo- 
ration, Orange, Mass. It has all the good 
features of the oldtime sickle and such 
added improvements as a protecting guard 
for the eutting surface when the tool is 
not in use, a razor-edge blade which folds 
against the handle, and extremely light 
weight. A matter of no small moment is 
the fact that the cutting edge may be 
renewed when the original becomes dull 
by removing three thumb serews and _ re- 
placing with old razor blades. 


Plant Foods 


E are just beginning to realize that 

our plants require elements other 
than nitrogen, potash and phosphor'e 
acid. And no doubt the next deeade will 
bring us sufficient knowledge to enable 
us to feed our economic plants with the 
correct elements to forestall many of the 


ills with which humans are afflicted. Aside 
from that dream ot the future, some of 
our present-day fertilizer manufacturers 
are serving us with scientifically balanced 
mixtures of the three common elements 
named above along with a number of 
others, ineluding boron, chlorine, ehrom- 
jum, iron, magnesium, sulphur, ete. In 
teresting facts along these lines may be 
had by addressing Swift Co., makers of 
Vigoro, a particularly vood food for 
lawns and gardens. 


Yews 


ONSIDERING diversity ot torms, 

4 adaptability to different soils and 
growing conditions, beauty of foliage and 
fruit, and many other desirable traits, 
the Yew in its ‘various forms is one of 
our most useful evergreens. Yet not- 
withstanding all these good traits, it is not 
used by American gardeners as generously 
as it should be. Its rareness in some seec- 
tions of the North is perhaps the result 
of a more or less common belief that the 
genus as a whole is tender to cold. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth, how- 
ever, tor Taxus canadensis is found 
naturally as far North as Manitoba in 
Canada and no doubt the form known to 
nurserymen as T. hunnewelliana, which is 
said to be a natural cross between T. 
cuspidata and T. canadensis, would be 
almost as hardy. In addition most forms 
of T. euspidata, The Japanese Yew, are 
hardy as far North as Canada and no 
doubt some of the media varieties would 
be useful as far North as Chieago in 
the Middle West and Southern New 
England in the East. <All would be worth 
a trial even beyond the range of their 
known hardiness. All of which, in addi- 
tion to ealline attention to the useful 
qualities of the Yew, is meant to intro- 
duce gardeners to the interesting catalogue 
of the Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, 
Md, which contains among other items, 
more than a seore distinct forms of Yew. 


Dianthus Winteri 


EW introductions in Hardy Pinks 

during recent years has made a better 
impression on gardeners than has the 
strain known as Dianthus winteri. So far 
as garden users are concerned they may 
be considered a compact, improved strain 
of the common border Pink, Dianthus 
plumarius. As grown in my garden they 
get about nine inehes high, lacking the 
sprawling habit of so many of the border 
Pinks, and the color range is indeed wide 
and the flowers large and fully cireular. 
That is an inadequate description of their 
beauty, I know, but you will have to grow 
a quantity of plants to see how beautiful 
they really are. They come quickly into 
bloom, seeds started in growth in early 
Spring blooming the same year. Planted 
now they should bloom abundantly next 
vear, Seeds will be found in the eata- 


(Continued on page 359 ) 
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TULIPS 
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Select your Top-Size Domestic Tulips NOW from 
the most complete Catalog ever Published 


Because of the increasing preference for Nelis Michigan-grown Tulip Bulbs, we have 
issued what is unquestionably the most complete, most helpful, and most beautiful catalog 
of domestically raised tulips ever published. You can browse through 295 different varie- 
ties—Darwins, Breeders, Cottage, Rembrandts, Parrots, and the exotic novelties. In addi- 
tion to this vast array of Tulips, priced all the way from a few pennies each to as high 
as $15 per bulb, you will find 32 pages crammed full of all the popular bulbs—Narcissi 
in over thirty varieties; a dozen Hyacinths; 58 varieties of the Iris, in German, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, and Japanese types; Rock Garden Bulbs; Lilies: Phlox: Peonies; Colchicums; Crocus 
of every kind! Throughout this printed paradise are 69 full-color illustrations, as well as 
many interesting scenes from the extensive Nelis farms during Tulip Time. By all means 
get your FREE copy of this delightful bock—simply mail the coupon. Do so now! 


Get One of the Rare 
ETHEL TELLING'S-FREE 


During Tulip Time in Holland a year ago, 
Poet Edgar Guest named one of our new, 
exclusive Tulips in honor of Mrs. Ethel Tell- 
ing, long-time chairman of the famous Tulip 
Festival. A few of these bulbs are now avail- 


Famous Dutch 


able in top size, and are listed in our cata- 
log at 65c each. It is a 30-inch Tulip of bril- 
liant carmine-crimson with lustrous satiny 
sheen—a most outstanding show-flower that 
is bound to take its place as one of the 
most popular. There are only a few bulbs 
available—and they are exclusively con- 





POET EDGAR GUEST DEDICATES 
GORGEOUS NEW TULIP IN HONOR OF trolled by Nelis. Now, while they are so 


rare, is the most fascinating time to plant the 
Ethel Telling Tulip. To please our many 
customers, we are including one of these 
65c bulbs—for as long as they last--FREE— 


M a il C Oupo n Today with every order for $5.00 or over. The 


supply is limited,—so act quickly. 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc., Box 831, Holland, Mich. 


MRS. TELLING 


Rainbow Collection 


Of all our many Tulip 
Collections, the Dutch 
Rainbow is the first-choice 
of thousands. It’s a gor- 
geous collection of top-size 
bulbs — 50 to a package— 
with no two alike. Every 
color and shade is repre- 
sented. Some of the highest 
priced bulbs are included, 
so that if these bulbs were 
bought separately the cost 
would be double our spe- 
cial price of only $2.50 per 
bag; $4.80 for double quan- 
tity. Use coupon for order- 
ing this splendid, colorful 
collection ;—you’ll be highly 
enthusiastic when you see 
them bloom next May. 


Catalog 
with many 
Other 
Collection 

Offers. 
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= Nelis Nurseries, Inc., Box 831, Holland, Michigan 4 P e 

: Send me your new 32-page profusely illustrated catalog, without obligation. > Don’t overlook the Fall Blooming Crocus and 

7m : Colchicum—now is the time to be ordering 
TD 6 6.6 8 60006 0100 00:6 00.6.6.60'0 6.0 6.00.0.6:6 6 060000 CSS 066606 546060000400 0006 06.000.00:6000 0008 e 

: : your bulbs. See the Nelis Catalog for all of 

_ . - . . 

s I a tia ace a al ee al ade ate a leek ak ial ot clare io ead A Coma 4 the most delightful varieties. Mail coupon 

e Check enclosed for your special Dutch Rainbow Collection. 4 t d ! 
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HOUGH August is par excellence the 

month of vacation and recreation and 
we sincerely hope you are enjoying the 
opportunity, yet we cannot overlook the 
fact that the garden grows and needs 
attention even in vacation days. We 
have come to the end of the growing 
season and we might easily write “finis” 
on our garden ealendar. After this 
month, we will be looking forward into 
the prospects, plans, and _ possibilities 
of another year. 


._= now while memories are fresh, 
Z\ won’t you tell us about your joys and 
triumphs, not, perhaps, omitting some 
of your disappointments. ‘Tell other 
people what you like to talk about your- 
self. We shall be glad to hear from you, 
and, perhaps, you have photographs of 
interesting parts of your garden which 
we would like to help you show to other 
readers if you will send them in. 


T because the year’s growth 

matured that we can conveniently do 
a lot of transplanting with Peonies, Ivis, 
Phlox, and all other herbaceous peren- 
nials that have produced their flowers 
for the current season. For the others, 
such as Chrysanthemums, that have yet 
to bloom, Spring is the season for divi- 
sion and transplanting. 


|» August you ean transplant ever- 
greens because they have gone into a 
period of suspense before making a 
late Fall growth. Of course, you always 


is is 


transplant evergreens carefully so that 
the roots are never exposed. They are 
moved with the ball. It is an_ ideal 
time to plant hedges of Yew, for example, 
which comes near to being the _ ideal 
evergreen hedge plant over the widest 


of territory. 


stretch 
* August we take stock of the situa- 
tion in Peonies, Roses, and Irises, and 
this month we give you comprehensive 
reports of the great annual gatherings 
of the national societies devoted to the 
interests of these very popular flowers, 
from Mr. Auten, from Mr. Hatton, and 
from Mrs. Nesmith. You will not plant 
Roses now but you ean make your plans 
and decisions for late Fall planting. 


XN RS. Vasumpaur, who has achieved 

‘+ champion hits a Delphinium 
fancier, tells simply but emphatically just 
how you can have success with this fas- 
cinating, alluring, and sometimes tantaliz 
ing flower. 


ESERT Gardening ean, indeed, be 

a great joy to many a sorely tried 
gardener in arid regions, and R. Heath- 
cote Lee’s entertaining dissertation under 
that title may open up a line of 
enthusiasm. 


as 


new 


E have taken the opportunity to tell 

you of the flowering for the first 
time in America of one of the most 
remarkable plants’ known to science, the 
giant Amorphophallus. This is a mat- 
ter of interesting information and eon- 
tribution to horticultural history. 
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